ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND 
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NO. 46.—WHOLE NO. 978. 


For the Presbyterian. 

_ If. there is any one thought concerniug 
our fellow-men connected with their salva-, 
tion, which awakens feelings of the highest 
enjotion, it is, that there is a time coming, 
when the last sinner who stands in awful 
array .against his Maker, shall have laid 
down his arms of rebellion, and become re- 
conciled to God. When that period shall 
arrive, no man can know, for the times and 
seasons are not revealed to us: but that 
there is such a time, none can doubt. It 
may come during the present generation, or 
it may be hundreds or thousands of years 
before “ the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the san, and the light of the sun 
shall be seven-fold, as the light of seven 
days.”” But the glorious day shall at last 
arrive, when sin shall be banished from the 
world—when the last redeemed shall bow 
to the sceptre of the Saviour—shall have his 
heart subdued by love—and shall himself 
complete the number of the ransomed. 

If, indeed, there be joy in heaven over 
ohe sinner that repenteth, how much greater 
‘must be that joy, when the last shall have 
given his heart to God! The saints on 
earth, no doubt, will make him the subject 
of their fervent prayers. ‘The glorified in 
heaven will watch. him with intense anxiety ; 
and the ever sinless angels will regard him 
with the deepest emotions. O! how their 
hearts will expand with love and admiration 
of the goodness of Christ in rescuing de- 
ga man from sin; when the tidings shall 

borne by winged messengers through the 
skies, that the last rebel on earth had been 
conquered by love! How much louder will 
angels strike their golden harps! What a 
song of praise will that be, sung by all the 
glorified of Adam’s posterity in heaven, and 
which none but they can sing! while multi- 
tudes of angelic beings shall make heaven’s 
high vault re-echo back the sound, The Last 
Redeemed! The Last we 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
GREAT DEFECTION 


FROM THE GREAT DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICA- 
TION BY FAITH. 


NO. VII. 


«“ That no man is justified by the law in 
the sight of God it is evident; for the just 
shall live by faith.’’ ‘ By the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight.” ‘Therefore we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith, without the deeds 
of the law.” —Paul. 

“That the sinner’s own present or fu- 
ture obedience to the law of God is in no 
case, and in no sense a condition of his jus- 
tification—this is certainly another gospel 
from the one J am _ inculcating.”—Finney’s 
Theology. 


Theol.—The speaker who had the floor 
_¢an proceed now—in order. 

Paul.—I think myself eye thou 
art present, brother Simon. Therefore it is 
that I speak freely. I was saying that these 
successors of my kinsmen have not attained 
to righteousness, (Theol.—* I am shocked, 
beyond expression, at the almost fiendish 
opposition to persons so holy’”’—V. 2, p. 
202 ;) with all their boasting. Wherefore? 
Because they sought it not by faith itself, 
but, as it were, by the deeds of the law, 
under the name of faith. For they stum- 
bled at that stumbling-stone— 

Theol.—That stumbling-stone! Well, 
I say again, in the face of all the apostles 
and reformers, and hobgoblins too, that “the 
atonement of Christ is not the foundation of 
our justification.”” (V. 3, p. 163.) 

Peter. —W hat !—It is well for thee, young 
man, that age and experience have some- 
what chastened my spirit, or I should cut 
off thine ear. Since I denied Christ my- 
self, I have been less impetuous and rash ; 
but to hear him still denied and _ rejected 
of men, and of such men !—to see that chief 
Corner-stone, elect, precious, thus disallowed 
and set at nought of you, professed builders! 
Not the foundation! ‘Thou givest the lie to 
Jehovah himself: for ‘Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I lay in Zion, for a Founda- 
tion—a stone, a tried stone, a precious cor- 
ner-stone, a sure Foundation: and he that 
believeth on Him shall not be confounded.” 

Paul. —'TLhat’s right, brother Simon. 
“ Other foundation can no man lay, than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

Theol. —(Let that pass.) But Peter, Paul 
enters into a long argument to prove (and 
he seems to come to the formal conclusion) 
that a man is really justified—yustified—by 
faith ; and not by faith as defined and illus- 
trated in my ‘Theology, where it is made to 
comprehend all the deeds of the law, (p. 
84, 104,) but by faith (would you think 
it?) without the deeds of the law—yes, ab- 
solutely without the deeds of the law! Now 
Isay that “faith ts the whole of present 
true obedience to the law, and FoR THAT 
REASON justifies us ;” (p. 84 ;) and I leave 
it to you, Peter—(you had a little falling 
out with Paul once, I think)—I leave it to 
you, whether it be not better, more 181) 


the character of a holy God, (v. 2, p. 181, 
as well as a very considerable saving o 
shame and mortification on the part of the 
sinner, that one should approach God on the 
ground, or “condition,”’ of his own obedience 
and holiness, instead of going, all guilty and 
polluted, or, as Paul says, ‘‘wngodly,’’ to be 
_ justified on the ground of what another is 
alleged to have done for him. Have you 
seen my third volume? | 
Peter. —Thy third volume perish with 
thee! That being its doctrine, thinkest 
thou that I would read it, or even touch it? 
No! not with the tongs! I spurn thy self- 
righteous, bloated, pestilent scheme, and de- 
nounce it as false and ruinous; and here 
advise thee, distinctly, that I agree, perfectly, 
with Paul, my beloved brother. I never 
* had any difference with him but that once, 
and then the fault was my own. He was 
in the right, and faithfully withstood me to 
my face—just as he doth thee, and touching 
the very same matter. (7heol.—Apostle 
of the circumcision!) He hath set forth, 
with wisdom from above, the blessed doc- 
trines of grace, in all his epistles, speaking 
in them of these very things--in which are 
some things hard to be understood, because 
(as he himself says) “the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are nonsense unto him’’—which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, unto 
their own destruction. 

Theol.— Well now, Peter, since you have 
fallen in with Paul, and endorsed all his 
views, let me say to you, just as I did to 
him, “ ‘The doctrine of an imputed right- 
eousness is founded on a most false and non- 
sensical assumption.” (V. 3, p. 99.) 

Peter.—Then David, when he “ deéscrib- 


eth the blessedness of the man unto whom 
God tmputeth righteousness without works,” 
preceedeth in “a most false and nonsen- 
sical assumption,” doth he? Malchus/ 
(Paul.—O, brother Simon, put up thy 
sword !) 

Theol.—Sayest thou this of thyself, Pe- 
ter, or did Paul suggest it to thee? “It has 
been found very convenient by some, who 
were lovers of sin, and never conscious of 
personal holiness, to adopt the idea of an 
imputed holiness. Unwilling to be person- 
ally pious, they betake themselves to an 
imputed piety.”’ (V. 2, p. 366.) 

Paul,—A man that is a heretic, after 
the first and second admonition, reject. 

Theol.—A heretic! “How infinitely 
unreasonable must that state of mind be, 
that can brand, as heretics, those who teach 
that God justifies no one but upon condition 
of present sinlessness!’’ (V. 2, p. 187.) 

John.—lf we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 

Peter.—Reject the heretic!— yea, and 
warn the saints against him and his damna- 
ble doctrines, Beloved, there shall be false 
teachers among you, to spy out your liberty 
which ye have in Christ Jesus, that they 
may bring you into bondage ; who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even deny- 
ing the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction; and many 
shall follow their pernicious ways, by reason 
of whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of. 

John.—This is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come, 
and even now already it is in the world. 

Paul.—O full of all subtlety andeall mis- 
chief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy 
of “the righteousness of God without the 
law, even the RIGHTEOUSNESS oF Gop, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ,’ wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 
Come, brethren. | 

* * * * * 

Theol.— Why, brother M., what’s the 
matter ! 

Prof. M.—O, no-nothing—only one of 
my turns of pal-pal-pi-tation has come on. 

Theol.— W ell, ’tis outrageous—-such abuse 
and persecution—exposing a man’s life so! 
“J have learned never to confide in a cen- 
sorious man or woman. ‘O my soul, come 
not thou into their secret!’ ”’ (V. 2, p. 582.) 
“The most violent opposition that I have 
ever seen manifested to any persons in my 
life, has been manifested by members of the 
Church, and even by some ministers of the 
gospel, towards those who I believe were 
among the most holy persons [ ever knew. 
I have been shocked, beyond expression, at 
the almost fiendish opposition to such per- 
sons, that J have witnessed.”” (P. 202.) 
That “Constitutional Presbyterian’’—* it is 
hardly conceivable that one could more effi- 
eiently serve the devil.” (P. 134.) But 
never mind, brother. ‘ Who does not know 
that where a religious teacher finds himself 
under the necessity of attacking a false or- 
thodoxy, he will certainly be hunted almost 

as a beast of prey, by the religious teachers 
whose authority, influence, and orthodoxy 
are thus assailed?”’ (P.202.) Only begentle, 
and avoid all censoriousness, and these hy- 
pocrites and fiends can’t touch you. 

Prof. M.—O, brother Theol., such male- 
dictions don’t disturb me m-much. | I was 
thinking more about how it would strike 
our friends and patrons, to see those doc- 
trines placed in such a light, right over 
against each other, and to find us, ap-appa- 
rently, in such direct conflict with those 
inspi-pired apostles. There, see! what's 
that / 
Theol.—Pshaw, that’s nothing, I 
Let us go home. Come. 

CoNnSsTITUTIONAL 


guess. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHAT IS IT TO BE DEAD? 


John Foster, in one of his musings, ex- 
claims, “O! what it is to be dead!”” What 


‘is itto be dead? Whocan tell? To die—to 


live throughout eternal ages in the same state 
of being as when we pass into eternity! I 
have stood beside the bed of the good 
man, and watched his eye kindle as with a 
spark of electric fire, in anticipation of eter- 
nal joys. I’ve heard him exultingly shout, 
as one by one, his heart-strings snapped, 
and the pulsations of life grew fainter and 
fainter. I’ve seen him smile in death, 
and sink away as gently as the summer 
rose closes its leaves with the setting sun, 
to sleep until the morrow’s dawn, yet 
leaves its fragrance lingering behind. But 
this is not to be dead: this is but to die as 
the Christian dieth. What is it to be dead? 
Is it to bask for ever in ethereal light amid 
a flood of glory? Is it to drink in enrap- 
turing sounds which dissolve the soul, yet 
leave it for ever unconsumed? Is it to put 
wings to thought, and roam from world to 
world in a moment of time, winging through 
celestial spheres for ever and forever? What 
is it to be dead? Go ask the glorified who 
stand around the glorious throne of God in 
light resplendent, Go ask them what it is 


‘to gaze upon the face of the once Crucified 


refulgent with the brightness of his own ex- 
cellence. Let your imagination carry you 
beyond the sapphire vault, and penetrate 
within, where the beautified dwell. Gaze 
upon the unsurpassed glories of the eternal 
world. Listen to the song of the redeem- 
ed. Drink from‘ the living streams. Climb 
on the battlements, and look far out upon 
infinity of space, and behold myriads of | 
glories throng you on every side. Watch 
the winged inhabitants, arrayed in ineffable 
splendour, hurrying hither and thither on 
errands of love. Behold the streets where 


they dwell, paved with gold, the gates of * 


the city made of solid pearls, and the walls 
of jasper, topaz, and the amethyst. Imagine 
yourself a citizen of this felicitous place, 
where all are perfectly happy, and that all 
you behold is yours. This is to be dead, 
if you die the death of the me 


SWARTZ. 


The mother of Christian Frederick Swartz, 
on her dying bed, informed her husband 
and her pastor that she had dedicated her 
son to the Lord, and obtained a promise 
from them that the infant should be trained 
in the remembrance of this sacred destina- 
tion, and if he should, in due time, express 
a desire to be educated for the ministry 
they would cherish and promote it to the 
uttermost of their power.— Swartz be- 
came the missionary apostle to India, and 
died when about seventy-three years old, 
having been instrumental, as is supposed, 


of the conversion of thousands of souls. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


-SANCTIFICATION. 


There seems to be no truth more appa- 
rent upon the face of the Scriptures than 
this, that sanctification is but partial in this 
life. So the Apostles felt and taught, and 
so the most eminent Christians have felt 
and acknowledged. ‘Those who have at- 
tained to the highest degrees of holiness, have 
at the same time been most remarkable for 
humility in view of their sins and unworthi- 
ness. And why not? How should it be 
otherwise? If the Christian were com- 
pletely sanctified, and made perfectly pure 
and holy at once, without being made to 
experience the weight of sin and corruption, 
how could he be prepared to sing the song 
of redeeming love? Without a conscious, 
continued conflict, how could he shout 
praises to the Lamb, through whom he had 
gained the victory? The unregenerate sin- 
ner knows nothing of the depravity of his 
own heart, and one instantaneously changed 
from sin to holiness, would not appreciate 


‘the unspeakable gift which had been be- 


stowed upon him. He must run who 
would enjoy the crown. He must fight 
who would know the worth of victory. 
The Christian must experience the depth 
into which he had fallen; he must strive 
against spiritual enemies, if he would know 
the value of salvation, and the unspeakable 


‘love of God in giving his Son to die for him. 


Experience, not only of divine love, but also 
of the power and odious nature of sin, is 
doubtless needful for the Christian as a pre- 
parative for the full enjoyment of heavenly 
bliss. ‘The remains of depravity afford no 
encouragement to sin. ‘The new born soul 
“‘ delights in the law of God after the inward 
man.”’ He loathes his sin, and loathes 
himself on account of his unregenerate na- 
ture. The Christian has conflicts and trials. 
Temptation’ from without and from within 
continually beset his path. His heart is 
well-nigh ready to faint sometimes, and 
were it not for his Advocate with the 
Father, he would utterly despair. ‘Though 
beset on every side with doubts and fears, 
yet as often as he can, by an act of faith, 
reach the foot of the cross, and there, look- 
ing upward, behold the crimson stream that 
flows from the Saviour’s wounds, his fears 
depart, his hopes revive as he feels the puri- 
fying, healing, and strengthening influence 
of that stream. ‘The Christian’s course is 
indeed one of conflict and toil; yet it is on- 
ward and upward, and the further and higher 
he advances, the wider and fairer the pros- 
pect. He ean look back, through all his 
path, to the point whence he started Zion- 
ward. ‘The sloughs and bye-paths, the 
overhanging rocks and frightful beasts are 
still in view; and he condemns his fears and 
doubts when he reflects upon that arm of 


strength which brought him safely through. | 


The prospect forward and upward brightens 
while he feels his load diminished. His 
heart begins to swell with joy and gladness 
as he gets a glimpse of the gate through 
which he is to pass into the New Jerusalem. 
There will his burden all be gone. Then 
will he mount and fly, and join the chorus 
round the throne in shouting victory to the 
Lamb that was slain, yet lives for ever 
more. His sorrows with his sins are gone, 
and in the robe of perfect righteousness, 
which Christ hath wrought, he stands be- 
fore his Maker’s throne and sings redeem- 
ing love. 


; For the Presbyterian. 
Huguenots in Massachusetts. 
No. XIX. 

REFUGEES FROM PERSECUTION. 


The English Puritans, who were distin- 
guished as Independents, were the first co- 
lonists of Massachusetts. They left their 
native country to enjoy, unmolested, in the 
wilds of America, the right of private judg- 
ment, and the freedom of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. ‘They were strictly Calvinists in 


their religious faith; there was, therefore, 


between them and the Huguenots or French 
Puritans, an entire concordance in doctrines; 
but they differed essentially in their forms 
of ecclesiastical government. ‘The Hugue- 
not Church was Presbyterial in its organi- 
zation. We shall discover in the progress 
of this historical sketch, not only a sympa- 
thy and cordiality of feeling on the part of 
the Puritans of New England towards the 
refugees, but a willingness to accord to them 
at all times, the freedom of worship and the 
enjoyment of religious privileges. 

‘The sufferings of the English Puritans 
for says Ramsay, ‘“dis- 
posed them to reflect on the nature and ex- 
tent of civil authority ; and led to a convic- 
tion that tyranny, whether in Church -or 
State, was contrary to nature, reason, and 
revelation. ‘There was a similarity between 
their opinions of government and _ those 
which they held on the subject of religion. 
They viewed Church hierarchy, and espe- 
cially the lordly pomp of Bishops, as op- 
posed to the simple and equal spirit of 
Christianity.’’ In their principles, there- 
fore, both religious and political, we may 
perceive a remarkable coincidence and 
agreement between the Puritans of England 
and of France; and to this circumstance 
also we may attribute their fraternal asso- 
ciation. 

The remarks of Bishop Doane, in a 
speech delivered in St. Mary’s Hall, Co- 
ventry, during his late visit to England, ex- 
plain the position of exclusiveness assumed 
by the Episcopal Church;* and which has 
placed it in an antagonist relation towards 
all other Christian denominations, except 
that which claims to be the only depository 
of Apostolical succession, the Church of 


* My frequent allusions to the Church of 
England throughout these communications must 
be justified by the paramount influence, which, 


by its connection with the government, it exer- . 


cised over the interests of the Huguenot refu- 

ees both in the kingdom and its American co- 
onies. If I shall appear to the Episcopal reader 
to have represented it, in my references, in an 
invidious light, my only appeal from his condem- 
natory judgment must tobe the historical authori- 
ties from whom I have derived the facts record- 


ed. There may exist a difference of opinion as 


to the relevancy of those facts to the subject un- 
der review; there can be none involving a ques- 
tion of their truthfulness. It was my privilege, 
therefore, to introduce or to reject them, as ap- 
plicable or otherwise, in elucidating the histori- 
cal sketch prepared for the public. The true 
principles and policy of the Churchmen, as Epis- 
copalians are so called by distinction, will be 
better understood by frequent illustrations and 
examples drawn from the authentic history of 
the times. If they were, voluntarily, inent 
actors in the series of events alluded to, they 
should be prominently represented in the narra- 
tive of those transactions. This must be my 
apology, if any extenuation or explanation of 
my motives be expected. | 
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Rome. They communicate, no doubt, the 
true reason ,of the uniform enmity which 
actuated the Episcopalians in the several 
English colonies in their measures of injus- 
tice and oppression against the Huguenot 
refugees. ‘I have lived,”’ said the Bishop, 
“in a land peopled by those who emigrated 
from this country. It is the practice to call 
some of them Pilgrim Fathers; men who 
fancied themselves somehow straitened in 
the enjoyment of religious liberty—who, 
in the claim of greater freedom in God’s 
worship and service, set out for distant 
shores, and planted themselves in a region 
now called New England. I enter not into 
the inquiry as to the character of these men, 
the justice of their complaints, or the mo- 
tives of their proceedings. I will accord to 
them all that charity can ask. They went 
from here, as they thought, and truly be- 
lieved, the true followers of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ; preaching, as they thought, 
the very principles of the Reformation—but, 
without a Church—without a Liturgy— 


with no transmitted authority from God 


to minister in holy things.” —(The italics 
are my own.)—The first arrival of a Hu- 
guenot refugee in the colony, inserted in the 
records I have obtained, was that of Ed- 
mund Greenleaf, the ancestor of the pre- 
sent worthy pastor of the Wallabout (Pres- 
Church, in Brooklyn, New York. 
He settled with his family in Newbury, 
ery county,) in the year 1635. ‘The 
amily of the Greenleafs had emigrated from 
France at the close of the preceding century, 
and settled in Devonshire, England. ‘Tris- 
tram Coffin, probably another Huguenot, 
arrived in the colony not long after. — 
Nearly cotemporaneously with these early 
immigrations occurred those of the families 
of Demarae, (now Demarest,) Jansen, (or 
Johnson,) &c. In consequence of the per- 
secutions by Archbishop Laud, great num- 
bers of the Huguenot, and other foreign 
Protestants emigrated from England to the 
Netherlands, and many of them subse- 
quently removed to America. 

It appears that in 1662, John Touton, a 
doctor of medicine, and ‘an inhabitant of 
Rochelle, applied to the Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in behalf of himself and other 
Huguenots who had been expelled from 
their dwellings by the dragoons, for per- 
mission to settle in their colony. They 
were cordially invited to adopt this country 
as their home; but, from circumstances un- 
known, the migration was deferred. ‘I'wen- 
ty years after the application was renewed ; 
and immediately subsequent to the Revoca- 
tion, the arrivals of refugees were numerous 
and frequent. Holmes, in his Annals, has 
stated that—“In the year 1686 a small 
brick Church was built in School street, 
Boston, by some French Protestants, who, 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
sought an asylum in New England;” and 
that “there was a public contribution for 
their relief, of which the sum of twenty- 
six pounds was collected in Salem.”’ “The 
greater part of these went to the Southern 
States, particularly to South Carolina.” 

The Huguenots in France were alarmed 
in 1684 by the publication of The Warning to 
the Pretended Reformed, under the sanction 
of Pope Innocent XI. ‘This was the pro- 
logue to the tragedy which the inhuman 
monarch of France and his Holiness of 
Rome were preparing, for an exhibition of 
their religious zeal, in the year following, to 
the astonished world. ‘This was a fore- 
shadowing of the memorable decree of the 
Revocation in 1685; and tended, no doubt, 
to hasten the departure of thousands before 
the consummation of the deed. 

It has been stated, perhaps without au- 
thority, that a vessel was sent from Massa- 
chusetts at the instance of Joseph Dudley, 
the President of the Province after the dis- 
solution of the first charter, to transport the 
refugees to America. It was, however, in 
expectation of the immigration of a consid- 
erable number of the Huguenots, that the 
General Court of Massachusetts granted, 
(in compliance with a petition,) to Joseph 
Dudley, William Stoughton, and Robert 
Thompson, a tract embracing eight miles 
square of land, in the Nipmug country; and 
that eleven thousand acres were set apart by 
the proprietors for their accommodation. 
In the Reminiscences of Mrs. Butler, it is 
stated that the emigrants left France in 1684 
or ’85, “Mr. Germaine, (the great grandfa- 
ther of Mrs. Butler,) gave the family notice 
that they must go. ‘They came off with 
secresy, with whatever clothes they could 
put upon the children, and /eft the pot boil- 
ing over the fire.” 

About thirty emigrants located themselves 
on the eastern bank of a stream, from this 
circumstance entitled French river, one of 
the tributaries of the Quinebaug, in the 
county of Worcester. A fort was con- 
structed as a defence against the Indians, 
which inclosed about a quarter of an acre, 
and was called Huguenot Fort. Around this 
was laid out the village or town of Oxford. 
The records of the time inform us, that the 
earliest object of their solicitude was a pro- 
vision for the observance and enjoyment of 
divine worship. This was a feature in the 
character of the refugees which was exhibi- 
ted in every instance of their settlement in 
foreign countries, particularly in America. 
The names of two ministers who officiated 
at Oxford have been transmitted to us— 
Lawrie and Daillé; who no doubt accom- 
panied the little colony from Europe. 


In 1696 they were surprised by the In- 
dians. Mrs. Jansen was rescued by her 
brother, Andrew Sigourney. Her husband 
and children were murdered. The colonists, 
with the exception of a few individuals, 
escaped providentially from the tomahawk 
of the savages. ‘The fugitives, for the most 
part, sought refuge in Boston, where they 
continued to reside; and there, it appears, 
they re-organized their Church under the 
pastorship of M. Daillé. 

“In the year 1692 the colony of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law prohibiting any of the 
French nation to reside or be in any of the 
sea-ports or frontier towns within the Pro- 
vince, without license from the governer 
and council. ‘The reason assigned for the 
law was, that with the French Protestants, 
who had lately fled from persecution, and 
come into Massachusetts, many of a con- 
trary religion and interest had obtruded 
themselves.”,— Holmes’ Annals. This act 
referred, no doubt, to the Papists, who had 
already infested the northern colonies. 

In the year 1704 a lot was purchased in 
Boston, as the deed of conveyance recites— 
‘to erect a Church upon, for the use of the 
French congregation in Boston, to meet 
therein for the worship and service of Al- 
mighty God, according to the way and man- 
ner of the Reformed Churches in France.”’ 
This building was for the Huguenots who 
had fled from Oxford, and who had pre- 
viously assembled in a large school-house 
for public worship. When the French re- 


volution occurred, in the close of that cen- 
tury, many fugitive Papists resorted to Bos- 
ton; and whilst there they occupied this 
Church, which had some time before been 
abandoned by the descendants of the Hu- 
guenot refugees. ‘Thus, a temple original- 
ly dedicated to the pure and spiritual wor- 
ship of God, was desecrated and polluted 
by the idolatrous worship of saints and 
graven images, and the abominations of the 
mass. At a subsequent period, another 
building was erected on the site of this pa- 
ganized temple, by a congregation of Uni- 
versalists, which became, with singular fit- 
ness, a common platform—for those who 
have provided a salvation by penances and 
the purchased suffrages of the priest—and 
for those who have more generously secured 
it to all, irrespective of faith or unbelief, of 
vice or holiness. A congenial association! 
- The following are the names of Hugue- 
nots who settled in Massachusetts—Babut; 
Ballaquir; Bowdoin; Boudinot; Cazneau; 
Charden; Du Tuffeau; Faneuil; Freneau; 
Grignon; Jaques, (Jaconaise or James); 
Jansen; Germaine; Greenleaf; Demarest; 
Coffin; Johonnett; Le Maine; Le Mer- 
cier; Montier; Mousset; Packenett; Que- 
reaut (Caron); Railing; Souvages; Tabaux; 
(Tarbose); Tourgee; Tourette; and the 
two pastors, Lawrie, and Daillé. 

A HuaveEnor. 


For the Presoyterian. 
Calvin on Reading Sermons. 


He expresses himself very distinctly and 
beautifully, in his letter to Somerset, against 
the reading of sermons. ‘The people,” 
he says, “ must be taught in such a manner 
that they may be inwardly convinced and 
made to feel the truth of what the Apostle 
says, that the word of God is ‘a two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.’ I say this to your 
highness, because there is too little of living 
preaching in your kingdom, sermons there 
being mostly read and recited. I under- 
stand well enough what obliges you to adopt 
this habit. ‘There are few good, useful 
preachers, such as you wish to have; and 
you fear that levity and foolish imaginations 
might be the consequence, as is often the 
ease, of the introduction of a new system. 
But all this must yield to the command of 
Christ, which orders the preaching of the 
gospel. No possible danger must be per- 
mitted to abridge the liberty of the Spirit of 
God, or prevent his free course among those 
whom he has adorned with his graces for 
the edifying of the Church,—Henry’s Life 
of Calvin. 


. 


THE APOCRYPHA. 


There are reasons the most decisive and 
satisfactory for believing that what is called 
the Apocrypha never was intended to be a 
part ofthe sacred volume, was not inspired 
of God, and is justly rejected from the 
sacred canon. ‘This is an important sub- 
ject, for some of the objections which have 
been adduced against the claims of the 
Scriptures to be the book of God, have been 
deduced from books which we Protestants 
universally disclaim as any portion of the 
revealed will of God. 

The Apocrypha (so called from a word 
which means hid—the hidden books—books 
not read and perused publicly in the con- 
gregations of Israel,) was never written in 
tue Hebrew tongue, in which all the rest of 
the Old Testament was written. It was 
never received or admitted by the Jews, to 
whom were divinely intrusted the Oracles 
of God; it is not once quoted by our Lord, 
nor by any of the apostles, as a portion of 
the sacred volume. Josephus, the celebra- 
ted Jewish historian, who ought to know 
what books were recognized by his country- 


rypha as a part of the Old ‘Testament 
Scriptures. The Apocrypha was not re- 
ecognized by any of the ancient Christian 
fathers, who are looked up to as being 
valuable historians, however imperfect ex- 
positors of divine truth, I have in my pos- 
session the catalogues of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, or canon, as recorded by the ancient 
fathers of the Christian Church. Athana- 
sius, who lived in the year 340, rejects the 
whole of the Apocrypha, except one book, 
which he thinks may be inspired, called the 
Book of Baruch. Hilary, who lived in the 
year 354, rejects all the Apocrypha. Epi- 
phanius, who lived in the year 363, rejects 
itall, The fathers in the Council of Lao- 
dicea, A.D. 367, reject all the Apocrypha. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, who lived in 370, 
rejects all. Amphilochius, who lived in 
370, rejects all. Jerome, who lived in 392, 
rejects it all. And lastly, Gregory the 
Great, who is asserted by Romanists to have 
been the first Pope, and who lived in 590, 
rejects the two books of Maccabees, which 
are at this day received by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and in this presents a useful 
specimen of Papalharmony. But we have 
decisive evidence that the Maccabees at 
least is not a part of the word of God, from 
the simple fact, that the writer disclaims 
all pretension to inspiration whatever. At 
the end of the second book of Maccabees, 
which is received by the Church of Rome 
as part of the Sacred scriptures, it is stated: 
“So these things being by Nicanor, &c., I 
also will here make an end of my narrative, 
which, if I have done well, it is what I de- 
sired, but if notso perfectly, it must be par- 
doned me.’”’ Can we conceive of an in- 
spired penman begging pardon for the mis- 
takes of his narrative? We find no pa- 
rallel apology in the rest of sacred writ; 
and this very closing statement of the writer 
of the books of Maccabees, would be sufh- 
cient to disprove all claim or pretence to in- 
spiration on his part. In the last place, the 
Apocrypha contains doctrines totally de- 
structive of morality. For instance, in the 
second book of Maccabees (xix. 42) we 
read thus: ‘“* Now as the multitude sought 
to rush into his house, and to break open 
the door, and to set fire to it, when he was 
ready to be taken, he struck himself with 
his sword, choosing fo die nobly, rather 
than to fall into the hands of the wicked, 
and to suffer abuses unbecoming his noble 
birth.” In these words there is a distinct 
eulogium upon suicide; it is declared that 
the man who rushed unbidden and unset 
into the presence of his God “died nobly.” 
To such morality as this we find no parallel 
or counterpart in the rest of the sacred 
volume. And in the second book of Mac- 
cabees we read that “it is a holy and whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead, that they 
may be loosed from their sins.’’ In other 
portions of the Apocrypha, especially in 
| the book of Tobit, which has been received 
as inspired, it is written, “that to depart 


men and co-religionists, disclaims the Apoc- 


in the church for him. 


from injustice is to offer a propitiatory sa- 
crifice for injustice, and is the obtaining of 
pardon for sins.’”” These and other doc- 
trines that might be quoted from the Apo- 
crypha, contradict the plain doctrines ot 
Scripture, and show that these books are 
not to be confounded or identified with the 
sacred volume; and that whatever objec- 
tions may lie against the morality of the 


Apocrypha, these do not militate one jot or 


tittle against the morality of what is really 
the word of God. 

Some may be disposed to ask, Does not 
the Church of England receive the Apocry- 
pha? That Church does not receive it as 
sacred Scripture. She expressly states, 
that parts of the Apocrypha may be read 
only as containing moral lessons, but that 
no doctrine is to be proved thereby; in 
other words, that the Apocrypha is not in- 
spired, though portions of it, of which some 
are good, may be read just as one of her 
homilies may be read to the congregation. 
This is decisive as to the opinion of the 
Church on the non-inspiration of the Apo- 
cryphal books. Perhaps, however, it is to 
be regretted that the Apocrypha should be 
bound up with the Holy Seriptures at all. 
I have been also told by ministers of the 
Church of England, that when a lessoa in 
the Apocrypha does occur, they are at per- 
fect liberty to read instead of it a portion of 
inspired and sacred writ.—John Cumming. 


UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 


Two weeks ago we gave. some account 
of the great autumnal Convention of the 
Unitarians at Portland, whose proceedings 
were so very fully reported in the Christian 
Register. We would now turn attention to 
a much smaller meeting of the same kind, 
begun at Springfield, on Tuesday the 16th 
ult. and largely described in the Christian 
Inquirer of the week following. We usu- 


ally read these reports with much interest, | 


and some times attend the meetings in per- 
son, because they afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity to study the characteristics of Unita- 
rianism. 

The meeting at Springfield had no regular 
organization, because of the absence of most 
of the expected guests. ‘There were pre- 
sent nearly a score of ministers, including 
the Rev. Mr. Bellows, of New York, the 


reporter of the proceedings, who is as sure | 


to be on hand at all such occasions as the 
good woman whom he wittily calls “the 
ubiquitous mother in Israel from Bridge- 
port.” ‘he attendance at the business 
meetings, (if they can be called such,) at no 
time numbered more than one hundred and 
fifty. ‘This is singular, inasmuch as the 
Unitarian Society in that city was often 
complimented for its numbers and its zeal. 
And even of this small number it is stated 
that the majority were Orthodox spectators; 
some of whom, perhaps, attended from mere 
curiosity, and others, probably, in the char- 
itable and earnest hope of discerning some 
token that their Unitarian neighbours are 
approaching toward a sounder and more 
fruitful faith. 

Among other things worthy of note at 
this meeting, Mr. Harrington, Unitarian 
minister at Hartford, said —*that his 
chief obstacle at Hartford was his chief 
source of rejoicing—that he suffered most 
from that by which Christian truth was 
profiting so much, namely, the overshadow- 
ing influence of Dr. Bushnell’s liberality. 
He left so little for Liberal Christianity to 
do, that it was a hard field for a Unitarian 
society to flourish in. Still he must say— 
and it was with an unfeigned surprise that 
he recognized—that not one family, not one 
individual, to his knowledge, had left the 
Unitarian Society to go to the attractive and 
admiral ministry of his distinguished bro- 
ther.”’ ‘Thus it is testified, that, in the im- 
mediate sphere of Dr. Bushnell’s pastoral 
influence, although all his movements and 
teachings professedly aim at the conversion 
of Unitarians, he has not succeeded in so 
far turning any one from the error of his 
way as to make a single proselyte even to 
Bushnellism. After all, we are fully per- 
suaded that there is nothing like good old- 
fashioned Orthodoxy for converting Unita- 
rians. When converted at all, they wish to 
be converted to some purpose; and not to 
change one set of dubious speculations for 
another. 

Some speakers “could not sympathize 
with half-way Unitarians;’? and Dr. Gan- 
nett declared himself a Unitarian, and said 
that he “ever rejoiced in the name se¢cta- 
rian;’’—while Mr. Simmons, their minister 
at Springfield, in a very elegant and eloquent 
speech, avowed that “he could not honestly 
say, that he was more a Unitarian than a 
Trinitarian. He could see a truth in the 
Trinity, he could not deny, and in the 
Atonement also. He could throw one arm 
about Dr. Bushnell, and another about Dr. 
Gannett, and lean fraternally and equally on 
both.”? On the whole, Mr. Simmons seems 
to have found the most favour; and the 
party which seeks to promote zeal and 
spirituality by hiding all theological diffe- 
rences in a thick cloud of steam, appears to 
be rising into the ascendency. 

The declarations of Mr. Simmons called 
up Mr. Greene of North Brookfield, who 
‘professed his great joy and satisfaction 
in hearing Mr. Simmons speak the word 
that had melted the ice from his heart and 
unsealed his mouth. He had been dis- 
appointed in the turn the discussion had 
taken, and felt oppressed by the sectarian 
attitude assumed. Dr. Gannett had pro- 
posed that dreadful thing, ‘organization.’ 
He had heard those coarse words, ‘dollars 
and cents,’ ‘ Unitarianism,’ ‘missionary ope- 
rations, &c. He felt that he was wholly 
cut off and cast out, by these propositions. 
He had no where to go. No place was left 
He came among 
the Unitarians for liberty; but now they 
propose to organize, to drill, to bind, to ex- 
clude. He was sick to hear it,” 

Mr. Greene further stated that “he still 
felt an objection to the Unitarian name ; for 
he was not a Unitarian, and prayed God he 
never might be. Besides, there was a want 
of frankness in the position assumed. He 
did not believe half the Bible; and nine- 
tenths of the Unitarian ministers did not, to 
his knowledge.” 

“Dr. Gannett interrupted the speaker, to 
inquire if he meant to express this as his 
private opinion, or to asgert a fact within his 
knowledge. 

“Mr. Greene meant only to speak of 
those within his immediate knowledge—a 
fair sample. 

«Mr. Gannett asked him to explain more 
exactly what he meant, when he said he 
did not believe half the Bible. 

‘“‘He explained that he did not believe it 
in the Orthodox sense ; that is, as plenarily, 
verbally inspired; and that it was only in 


this sense that he rejected it, or charged 
others with rejecting it. 

“Brother Lincoln defined a belief in the 
Bible, in the Unitarian sense, as being a re- 
ception of the Holy Scriptures, as contain- 
ing a miraculous revelation from God.” 

This last explanation was satisfactory to 
“broiher Greene,” who adopted it as a suf- 
ficient expression of his own views; and 
concluded, on the whole, to be a good 


asi 
tarian, like the rest. ‘They are all ; 3 
ously near, far nearer than they are awafe, 

to the old deistical ground in regard to the 

divine authority of the Bible. Christians 

who do not place full confidence in the 

original documents of their religion are like 

Mohammedans who should doubt the entire 

truth of the Koran. ‘To speak of the “ Holy 

Scriptures, as containing a miraculous reve- 

lation from God,” is like speaking of a roll 

of bank-bills as containing some genuine 

notes. Where is the broker who is divinely 

inspired to detect the spurious, and endorse 

the true? Why did he not give us his “ mi- 

raculous revelation” all by itself; instead of 

sending it to us mixed up with so much 

foreign and deleterious matter? ‘To deny 

the divinity of any part of the recognized 

canon, is to deny the whole; for the book 

claims to be inspired throughout. If it 

makes a false claim in this respect, it is 
utterly unworthy of credenee. Honest 

common sense will be forced to ery aloud: 

«Give me the whole Bible, or none!”— 

Puritan Recorder. 


— 


HYMN TO CHRIST. 
BY JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 

When I see thee hanging, bleeding, 

Dying, on the cruel tree, 
Pale in woe, yet interceding 

For the men that murdered thee ; 
How can I refrain from giving 

Life and soul and all away, 
On thy promise ever living, 

Thee adoring night and day! 


When I see thee upward breaking 
From the grave, on high to stand, 
And thy rightful empire taking 
At the Father’s blest right hand ; 
Can I longer doubt thy favour, 
Or thy willingness to bless ? 
No, my interceding Saviour, 
Words can ne’er my hope express. 


When I feel the fresh bedewing 
Of thy Spirit on my heart, 
All the Father’s mercy viewing, 
In the gifts thy pangs impart ; 
Faith accepts the heavenly sealing ; 
Tenderness and joy combine, 
Peace o’er all my soul is stealing, 
I am Christ’s, and Christ is mine! 


Thus, when life’s short day is ending, 
And this mortal] yields its power, 
May thy Spirit condescending 
Cleanse and arm me for the hour! 
At the river’s brink arriving, 
In thy smile I lose my fear, 
Victory then crowns my striving, 
Death is gain, for Christ is here ! 


PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


The following merited eulogy on the cha- 
racter and learning of Jonathan Edwards, 
in a late number of the London Quarterly 
Review, shows in what high estimation his 
attainments and piety are held the other side 
of the Atlantic: 

“The most elaborate treatise on original 
sin is confessedly that of President Edwards, 
of America. It is not only the most elabo- 
rate, but the most complete. There was 
every thing in the intellectual character, the 
devout habits, and the long practice of this 
powerful reasoner, to bring. his gigantic spe- 
cimens of theological arguments as near to 
perfection as we may expect any human 
composition to approach; unless we except, 
and even this exception is not inall respects 
a disadvantage to so abstract a reasoner, his 
comparative deficiency in theological learn- 
ing. We are not aware that any other hu- 
man compositions exhibit, in the same de- 
gree as his, the love of truth, mental inde- 


pendence, grasp of intellect, power of con- 


centrating all his strength on a difficult in- 
quiry, reverence for God, calm self-posses- 
sion, superiority to all polemical unfairness, 
benevolent regard for the highest interest of 
man, keen analysis of arguments, and the 
irresistible force of ratiocination. He re- 
minds us of the scene described by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, between Richard and Saladin uni- 
ting in himself the sharpness of the scimitar 
with the strength of the battle axe. ‘To the 
doctrine of original sin, he brings his expe- 
rience as a polemical writer, sanctified by 
his ripening devotion as a Christian. With 
the accomplishments which have won the 
admiration of the greatest philosophers, he 
has, in his treatise, joined the comprehen- 
sive survey of facts, the facility in reducing 
these facts to a general principle, and the 
dignified sobriety in explaining and apply- 
ing texts of Scripture, which places him 
high in the first order of Christian theolo- 
gians. His piety is so exalted, his reason- 
ings are so lucid, that we feel, in study- 
ing this production, that we are dealing 
with a man whom it is hardly possible to 
charge either with an unsound principle or 
a fallacious argument. His style of lan- 
guage, indeed, though not wanting in per- 
spicuity and dtness for his. purpose, is cum- 
brous, involved, and far from being elegant; 
but what he wants ia gracefulness, he more 
than compensates by vigour; like the statue 
of Hercules, that strikes our feeling of 
strength rather than of beauty. 

*‘ His one simple object is to convince; 
with this object, nothing interferes—neither 
feeling, nor learning, nor fancy. He seems 
to live in a region where there is no element 
but light, and no enjoyment but the percep- 
tion of truth; the light is felt to be from 
heaven, the truth relating to God, and man, 
and immortality. It is the genius of philo- 
sophy in the temple, laying the richest offer- 
ing of intellect on the altar of God, con- 
fessing in the name of all humanity the 
common sin, and adoring the Holy One as 
the spring, not of being only, but of good- 
ness to his creatures. We know not whe- 
ther it be possible to select any other human 
writing of the same length, in which the 
proposed object is so steadily kept in view, 
and attained by stages so natural, and so 
logically certain; with nothing superficial, 
nothing irrelevant, nothing obscure, nothing 
to disturb the calmest intellect, or to shock 


the purest heart. Comparing it with the | 


works of Jeremy Taylor, on the same sub- 
ject, we should say the flowing eloquence 


of the learned bishop cannot conceal his 
shallowness from the reader of any experi+ 
ence in controversy; while there is a depth, 
a fulness, a cogency in the arguments of 
Edwards which we think it would not be 
possible for the unbiassed understanding to 
resist.”’ 


Streams of Corruption. 


Entering the store of a merchant the 
Pited day, the writer saw a large open box 


led with playing cards, books of negro 
songs, and “yellow covered literature, 
abounding in lewd pictures. On inquiry 
he learned that this vile collection had been 
sent to the store of his friend, to be packed 
with other goods, and that its destination 
was the town of Lockport in this State. It 
was a painful discovery that so small a town 
could furnish a market for so much base 
material. Hundreds of copies of indecent 
prints and stories are to be disposed of by 
one man in that place, probably within six 
months. And the thought is sickening that 
this may be but a single specimen of the ex+ 
tent to which the interior towns are cor- 
rupted by the city. ‘These vile productions 
bore the imprint of no publisher; but there 
is reason to believe that the manufacture 
and sale of them is immense, A dealer in 
prints and pamphlets in this city has admit- 
ted, to the knowledge of the writer, that his 
largest sales were of such publications as 
are prohibited by law. What wonder that 
our youth are corrupted and destroyed ! 
While we are sending forth millions of pages 
of Bibles and tracts in a continuous stream 
of life, yet larger streams of corruption and 
death are issuing from our city to every 
town and village of the land. O that Chris- 
tians every where would pray for this city, 
that God would have mercy upon it, and 
visit it with his purifying Spirit.—ZJndepen- 
dent. 


— 


Webster on Universal Education. 


At the New Hampshire Festival in Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, 7th inst., Mr. Webster 
made the following beautiful allusion to the 
influence and glory of education, provided 
and fostered by the State. Speaking of his 
native State, New Hampshire, he said: 

« Nor need we be ashamed of her literary, 
her religious, her social institutions. I have 
seen, and others of my age have seen the 
church and the school house rise in the very 
midst of the forest, and stand and be visited 
in the midst of winter snows. And where 
these things lie at the foundation and com- 
mencement of society—where the worship 
of God, the observance of morals, and the 
culture of the human mind take hold of or- 
ganic forest to subdue it by strong arms and 
strong muscles, depend upon it, no such 
people ever fail. 

« Every where, every where, on her hills 
and rivers, are the school houses. ‘The 
school house—who shall speak of that all 
over New England as it ought to be spoken 
of? Who shall speak as they-ought to be 
spoken of, of the wisdom, and ‘foresight, and 
benevolence, and sagacity of our forefathers, 
for establishing as a great publie police for 
the benefit of the whole—as a business in 
which all are interested—the great system 
of public instruction? ‘lhe world had pre- 
viously seen nothing like it. But the world 
in some parts has since copied from it. 
But where, when you talk of fostering go- 
vernments—of protecting governments—of 
governments which render to _ subjects 
that protection which the allegiance of 
subjects demands;—where is it, I ask, 
that as here with us, it has come to bea 
great and fundamental proposition, existing 
before constitutions, that it is the duty, the 
bounden duty, of governments composed by 
the representation of all, to lay the founda- 
tion of the happiness and respectability of 
society in universal education ?”’ 


4 


The Annual Resurrection. 


As the day dies into the night, so doth the 
summer into the winter. ‘The sap is said to de- 
scend into the root, and there it lies buried in 
the ground. The earth is covered with snow, 
or crusted with frost, and becomes a general 
sepulchre; when the spring appeareth, all begin 
to rise; the plants and flowers peep out of their 
graves, revive, and grow, and flourish. This is 
the annual resurrection. ‘lhe corn, by which 
we live, and for want of which we perish with 
famine, is, notwithstanding, cast upon the earth, 
and buried in the ground, with a design that it 
may corrupt, and being corrupted, may revive 
and multiply. Our bodies are fed with this con- 
stant experiment, and we continue this present 
life by a succession of resurrections. Thus all 
things are repaire:l by corrupting, are preserved 
by perishing, and revive by dying. And can we 
think that man, the lord of all these things, 
which thus die and revive for him, should be de- 
tained in death, as never to live again? Is it ° 
imaginable that God should thus restore all 
things to man, ané not restore min to himself! 
If there were no other considerations, but of the 
principles of human nature, of the liberty and 
remunerability of human actions, and of natural 
revolutions and resurrections of other creatures, 
it were abundantly sufficient to render the resur- 
rection of our bodies highly probable.— Bisho 
Pearson. 


BIBLE COMFORT. 


When Dr. Watts was almost fworn out and 
broken down by his infirmities, he observed, in 
conversation with a friend: “I remember an 
aged minister used to say that the most learned 
and knowing Christians, when they come to die 
have only the same plain promises of the gospel 
for their support as the common and unlearned ; 
and so,” said he, “I find it.” Itis the plain pro- 
mises of the gospel thit are my support; and I 
bless God thay are plain promises, that do not 
require much labour and pains to understand 
them; for I can do nothing now but look into 
my Bible for some promise to support me, and 
live upon th:t.” | 

This was likewise the case with the pious and 
excellent Mr. Hervey. He writes about. two 
months before his death: “I now spend, almost 
my whole time in reading and praying over the 
Bible.” And again, near the same time, to 


another friend: “I am now reduced toa state of 


infant weakness, and given over by my physiéian. 
My grand consolation is to meditate on Christ; 
and I am hourly repeating those heart-reviving 
lines of Dr. Young: 
‘ This—only this—subdues the fear of death. 
And what is this? Survey the wondrous cure, 
And at each step let higher wonder rise ! 
1. Pardon for infinite offence!—2. And pardon 
Through means that speak its value infinite !— 
3. A pardon bought with blood!—4, With blood 
divine. 
5. With blood divine of Him I made my foe!— 
6. Persisted to provoke !—7. Though woo'd and 
aw’d, 
Bless’d and chastis’d, a flagrant rebel still !— 
8. A rebel ’midst the thunders of His throne. — 
9. Nor I alone!—!10. A rebel universe !— 
ll, My species up in arms!—12, Not one 
exempt !— 
13. Yet for the foulest of the foul He dies! 
14. Most joy’d for the redeem’d from deepest 
guif!— 
15. As if our race were held of highest rank, 
And Godhead dearer, as more kind to man.’” 
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- date their church debt. 


from the representations and zeal of the ad- | 
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INavUGURATION.—T uesday next, the 20th 
inst., is the day appointe@ for the inaugura- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander 
as Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government, in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. We 
published sevexal weeks ago a programme 
of the proceedings, when the appointment 
for the inauguration was made by the Di- 
rectors of the Seminary. We insert now a 
notice of the services. 

A sermon will be preached in the church 
at Princeton in the afternoon at half-past 
twoo’clock. The Rev. Dr. J. J. Janeway, 
President of the Board of Directors, will 
preside and introduce the exercises; the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Plumer, or in case of his 
failure, the Rev. Dr. John C. Backus, will 


preach the sermon ; and the Rev. Dr. Cor- 


nelius C. Cuyler will close with prayer, 
singing, and the benediction. The Inau- 
guration will take place in the church 
in the evening, at half-past six o’clock. 
The President will again introduce the 
services with singing, reading the Scrip- 
tures, and prayer; after which, the Pro- 
fessor elect will read aloud and subscribe 
the Formula; the President then will 
declare him duly inaugurated ; this to be 
followed with a prayer, by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Miller; the Rev. Dr. James W. 
Alexander, the Professor, will then deliver 
his Inaugural Address; the Rev. Dr. Wil- 


diam W. Phillips, or in case of his failure, | 


the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Boardman, will give 
the charge to the Professor; and the exer- 
cises will be concluded with prayer, sing- 
ing, and the benediction, by the Rev. Dr. 
John McDowell. 


— 
— 


Cuurcn Dest Paww.—We have heard 
the rumour, which we believe to be well 
founded, that the members of Rutgers 
Street Presbyterian church, New York, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Krebs is pastor, have 
in a few days subscribed $15,000 to liqui- 
This sum, we un- 
derstand, is the whole amount of debt on 
their noble church structure, which origi- 
nally cost $55,000. We say to other 
churches, Go and do likewise. 


Cueap Papers.—The subject of cheap 
newspapers is engaging more than ordi- 
nary attention, at present, and is insisted 
on with much zeal by some, as a project at 
once practicable and desirable. Our own 
opinion has already been expressed—that 
the religious weeklies are held at a low 
price, considering the amount of labour be- 
stowed on them, and the risks incurred. 
If, however, a reduction can be made in 
present prices without hazard to their con- 
tinued existence, we certainly should be 
happy to see it effected. We have some 
experience on the subject which has led us 
to the conclusion that had we capital to in- 
vest, it would not be hazarded in the estab- 
lishment of a religious newspaper. Some 


‘proprietors have possibly profited by them; 


the majority certainly have not. We have 
seen the rise and extinction of many, and 
the convulsive struggles of more for a mere 
existence. It is the easiest thing imagina- 
ble to frame a prospectus, and in theory to 
calculate profit and loss, but a very difficult 
one to foresee and provide for the perplex- 
ing contingencies which arise in a_practi- 
cal experiment. The sanguine calculator 
is apt to overlook the latter, while occupied 
with the former. It is generally conceded, 
we believe, that if the experiment of what 
is now called cheap papers is to be made, 
it must be es8ayed by papers which have 
gone through the preliminary struggles for 


_ existence and have become established.— 


To a new enterprise it would be inevitably 
destructive in the second or third year, if 
not in the first. What would be the result 
to the best established papers of any mate- 


- rial reduction in price, would depend main- 


ly on a great accession of subscribers, 
which is always a contingency. It requires 
therefore, no ordinary courage in a propri- 
etor to risk his establishment on a promise 


which may never be realized. Some san- 


guine spirits may speak with much assu- 
rance on the certainty of a trebled or quad- 
rupled increase of subscribers, if the prices 
were materially reduced, but how can they 
answer for others? and would they them- 
selves be willing to share the risk encoun- 
tered? It may be replied, the experiment 
has been made; and so it has, but with 
what success? The case of the Gennessee 
Evangelist,-which is a medium sheet, was 
triumphantly adduced by a speaker in the 
last General Assembly as a successful ex- 
periment, and yet a few weeks afterwards 
we saw a standing notice at its head, in 
which its proprietor was offering it for sale, 
and its publication was suspended for some 
weeks—a very bad evidence of a successful 
experiment. So the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate was induced, by many fair pro- 
mises, to reduce the price to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, and the effect certainly 
was to increase its subscription list, but 


trial of a year, the publishers very 


significantly remark as follows : 


“What is wanted may be expressed in a 
very few words—it is an increase of sub- 
scription. ‘The extremely low price at 
which the paper is sent out, renders it ne- 
cessary that the subscription list should be 
large. Ten thousand subscribers would not 
more than properly sustain such a paper as 
ours. Indeed the other Church papers, 
with a much larger subscription, and some 
of them at a higher price, complain of the 
inadequacy of their support. It is only 
because the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 
is conducted on the most economical plan 
that it can be sustained with so small a sub- 
scription list as even eight or ten thousand, 
The present number of subscribers is about 
six thousand five hundred. This is not as 
great a number as we were led to expect 


vocates of cheap papers.” 

Here then they have brought themselves 
to virtual bankruptcy; for there is no re- 
tracing their steps. Theirsubscribers might 
have been willingto adhere to old prices be- 
fore the change, but after the change has 
been made they would loudly demur toa 
return tothem. Our Presbyterian contem- 
porary at Pittsburgh appears inclined to try 
the same experiment, and thinks he may 
succeed provided his friends will double his 
subscription list! How much wiser to 
make this contingency a certainty before 
he risks the very existence of his jour- 
nal! We will not complain that some zea- 
lous friends are urging similar experi- 
ments in other quarters. We only ask 
them to reflect on the consequences which 
may result from their perseverance in urg- 
ing-the cheap system. If they are not ul- 
timately instrumental in breaking down the 
journals which they cannot well do with- 
out, they may at least inspire the people 
with the belief that their religion costs 
them too much in all departments, the pul- 
pit not excepted. 


— 


TuHankseivinc.—The Synod of Virginia 


mously adopted resolutions setting apart 
Thursday, the 29th inst. as a day of 
thanksgiving ‘to God for his mercies, both 
temporal and spiritual. | 


<i 


ADVANTAGES OF CONGREGATIONALISM.— 
We had always thought that the want of 
proper government in the Congregational 
Churches rendered them the safest refuges 
for those whose faith is none of the sound- 
est. Witness the case of Dr. Bushnell, 
and take the following frank avowal from 
the Independent: 

«One ground of our preference for Con- 
gregationalism is, that it gives the least pos- 
sible occasion for a sectarian spirit, ‘To 
warp it into sectarianism is to do violence to 
its nature. Under this system the Churches 
acknowledge no ecclesiastical head, and no 
head but Christ; they have no book of doc- 
trine or of discipline but the Bible; they 
have no ecclesiastical ‘binders,’ but are held 
together by cords of mutual love.” 


A New Way or Payine Cuurcn Dests. 
—We observe by the New York Tribune, 
that the Chrystie street Congregational 
church, recently under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Henry T. Cheever, and for- 
merly of the Rev. Dr. Lansing, has “ paid 
off’’ its debt. That is to say, the pastor, 
according to the Tribune, announced, at 
the close of his sermon last Sabbath, that 
the whole of their debt had been liquidated 
by the sale of their whole property to the 
Bethesda Baptist church; and now the 
congregation is ready to dissolve, and the 
members can unite themselves with other 
congregations ! 

This is certainly one way of paying a 
church debt. It has the merit of honesty, 
however, although it is melancholy to re- 
flect that after the contributions and labour 
spent on such an enterprise, the result is 
the total sinking of all, so far as the particu- 
lar object is concerned. ‘I'his is a striking 
comment on the inexpediency of starting 
churches where they are not needed, and 
without a sufficient basis of means and 
numbers to afford a reasonable prospect of 
prosperity and permanence. 

The fate of this church, and the pre- 
carious condition of some others, do not 
argue much for the prospects of Congre- 
gationalism, which has of late exhibited 
such propagandist zeal in and about New 
York. 


A Givine Cuurcn.—On the authority of 
the Baltimore papers, we stated that the 
First Presbyterian church of that city had, 
during the last thirteen years, contributed 
$120,000 to various benevolent and chari- 
table objects. On the correction in the 
same papers, we announce that the actual 
sum contributed by the church during that 
time was $150,000! 


Lirurcy.—The German Reformed Sy- 
nod of Pennsylvania, during their recent 
sessions, were occupied in an animated de- 
bate on the subject of the preparation of 
a Liturgy for the use of their Churches. 
To a limited extent this Church has used a 
Liturgy, but the proposition was for one 
more full and extended. It met with some 
opposition which in the end was overruled. 
Dr. Nevin remarked that at one time he 
‘was opposed to the use of Liturgies as 
promotive of a spirit of religious formality, 
but had since seen occasion to adopt an op- 
posite opinion. It is no uncommon oc- 
currence to exchange a just for a false con- 
viction, and among our German friends we 
regard the whole movement as retrograde. 


lows: 

“ Resolved, ‘That a Committee be ap- 
pointed, to whom shall be referred the 
whole subject of the proposed Liturgy, 
whose duty it shall be to report a Plan or 
Schedule of a Liturgy at the next meeting 
of Synod, embracing an outline of such a 
work as is proposed in the end to be pro- 
duced. It is expected, therefore, that this 
Committee will thoroughly examine the 
various Liturgies of the Reformed Churches, 
and other works published on this subject 
in later times, and specify as far as this may 
be done, the particular forms that are be- 
lieved to be needed, and furnish specimens 
also, such as may be regarded as called for 
in the circumstances of the Church in this 
country.” 


Try jr Acain.—Alexander Campbell, 
the well known leader of a sect, called after 
his name, and who identifies regeneration 
with immersion, is now employed in wri- 
ting a series of “Tracts for the People,” 
re-stating his favourite and erroneous dog- 
mas. Our readers may remember that 
some years since Mr. Campbell’s accounts 
were thrown into terrible confusion in an 
oral debate with the Rev. Dr. Rice, of Cin- 
cinnati, and it would seem that he has 
never had the courage to attempt their ar- 
rangement and re-adjustment until the pre- 


sent time. 


at its late sessions in Petersburgh unani- | 


power. 


tiful. 


The final resolution adopted was as fol- | 


Cuapiains TO Szamen.—Within a few 
months the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society has considerably enlarged the 
sphere of its operations, and it is proposed 
befoge long to establish a chaplaincy at San 
‘Francisco, California. At a recent meeting 
of the Board, the Rev. T. H. Newton, of 
the city of New York, and late of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and the | 
Rev. J. Morris Pease, of New York, were 
commissioned as Chaplains to seamen ; the 
former at St. Thomas in the West Indies, 
and the latter at Rio de Janeiro, the most 
important port of South America. We 
cordially wish that all the efforts designed 
and adapted to furnish the long neglected 
mariner with the gospel, may be eminently 
successful, and receive the blessing of the 
Great Head of the Church. | 

ANOTHER.—It is stated that the Rev. Dr. 
Forbes, late Rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in New York, has gone over to the 
Roman Catholic Church. This, we un- 


derstand, is another instance of the Popish 


tendency of High-church Episcopacy. 


— 


Dr. BusuneLti.—lIn reference to the vir- 
tual exculpation of this gentleman by the 
Hartford Association, the Puritan Recorder 
remarks: 


“Dr. Bushnell is surrounded in his Associa- 
tion by warm personal friends, who, though 
ever so sound and strong in the faith them- 
selves, will hardly be persuaded that he can 
go far out of the way. Moreover his repu- 
tation as a man of genius procures him 
great indulgence in his eccentric flights and 
aberrations. He has become a sort of 
‘chartered libertine,” and has acquired a 
right to do as he likes with impunity. He 
may safely steal a horse from the pasture, 
where another man would have been hanged 
only for looking over the hedge. He is 
also much protected by the nebulosity of his 
ideas on the subject of language, enabling 
him, as he boasts in his recent book, to sign 
all the creeds he ever saw. Such a maa 
ean be held to no human accountability for 
any thing he may choose to write. Noman 
can tell what he means, or whether, in any 
respect, he is Orthodox, or whatever else 
he is. The attempt to ascertain his opin- 
ions is like trying to pin a brilliant jack- 
o’-lantern to the wall, or to tie up a rainbow 
into a true-lover’s knot. : 

Still it is a most solemn consideration that 
somebody must be responsible for all this 
disturbance of the peace of the churches, 
this distraction of the minds of ministers and 
Christians from the great work of saving 
men, and this agitation and unsettlement of 
the faith of many in the great concerns of 
redemption. For all these unhappy conse- 
quences, somebody must answer at a tribu- 
nal which cannot err. Jesus has said unto 
his disciples, ‘It is impossible but that 
offences will come, but woe unto him 
through whom they come!’ ”’ 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
FERVENT IN SPIRIT. 

With a peculiar force do these words come 
to us from such a man as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. From the lipsof no man would they 
fall more gracefully or more appropriately 
than from one whose whole life had been an 
exemplification of zeal; who, while he con- 
tinued in the service of the devil, had plied 
the bloody work of persecution with a terri- 
ble activity, and when overwhelming grace 
burst upon him on his way to Damascus, 
cried out in the fervour of sanctified ener- 
gy—“‘Lord! what wilt thou have me to 
po?”? Paul was emphatically an earnest 
man. David and Isaiah were perhaps 
more sublimely eloquent men. Elijah 
was clothed with a more awful miraculous 
Solomon possessed more of earth- 
ly wisdom. The beloved disciple who 
rested on the bosom of our Lord, had a more 
heavenly sweetness of temper. But in the 
zeal that confers not with flesh and blood— 
the zeal that rejoices in abundant labours, 
in stripes above measure, in weariness and 
watchfulness and tears —the zeal that 
counts not even life dear, but crieé out ex- 
ultingly, “J am ready to be offered’”’—in 
this the great Apostle outshone them all. 

This fervour no waters could quench. No 
Euroclydon tempests could fright it. No 
prison dungeons, or royal judgment halls 
could shake it. No labours or painful 
watchings could weary it. On through 
every dungeon, and over every difficulty, 
and in spite of every obstacle, he went in 
his holy mission, and became even “all 
things to all men,”’ if by any lawful means 
he might allure them up to those heights 
of screne joy on which his own soul was 
ever basking. 7 

“When I reach heaven,’ said an aged 
saint just then ascending the Delectable 


{| Mountains, “I shall love to talk with the 


apostle Paul.’’? This was natural and beau- 
It was not strange that the old pil- 
grim, whose life-struggle was drawing to 
its triumphant close, should long for com- 
munion with that glorified saint who had 
withstood so many trials and borne so many 
stripes ; and (if it be one occupation of hea- 
ven to talk of things below) to hear him 
tell how, in his Master’s strength, he had 
confronted Grecian eloquence on the hill 
of Mars—how he had stood before Cesar 
unappalled—how he had risen from his 
bed in the midnight cell to sing praises 
unto God—and how he had cast off the 
weeping brethren from his neck, and cried 
aloud, “ Behold, I go bound in the Spirit 
to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there.”’ 

O! for such a voice again on earth to 
arouse the slumbering Church, and to lead 
her forth to a.second, and we trust, the 
final contest for the dominion of the world ! 
O for such a “white plume”’ to wave again 
at the head of the squadrons of the Lord! 
With a higher meaning may we apply to 
him the noble lines in which Wordsworth 
invokes the return of the patriot Milton, 
and say to the great apostle, 


« Thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 

Tus Woptp hath need of thee. Weare selfish men; 
O! raise us up; return to us again, 

And teach us duty, virtue, freedom, power— 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy soul 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


‘L. C. 


it is the same in the United States. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Meeting at Glasgow on the London Post-office Ques- 
tion— Annual meeting of the British Evangelical 
Alliance—Remarks on the Principle and Objects 
of the Alliance. 


_ Graseow, October 13, 1849, 

Mr. Editor—Some days after writing my 
last letter to you, I found myself here, in the-} 
commercial capital of old and faithful Scot- 
land, having been carried on the wings of 
steam from Paris to London, in fourteen 
hours and a half, and from London to Glas- 
gow in twelve hours and a half. The week 
which I have been spending here, has been 
in the highest degree interesting and edify- 
ing; and before resuming the road South, I 
shall give you a brief account of it. But 
however brief I may be, I perceive that I 
shall, at this turn, be compelled to send you 
a longer letter than usual. 

I arrived at Glasgow on Monday, Oc- 
tober 8th, in order to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance. It was to 
commence on Tuesday. But, on Monday 
evening, I had the opportunity of being pre- 
sent at a meeting of another nature, to me, 
in every way, quite novel and attractive. 
Its object was to memorialize Government 
in opposition to the design it has, of open- 
ing the post-offices at London for a part of 
the Sabbath. You are aware that similar 
petitions, from all quarters, have been ad- 
dressed to Government; this subject, so 
dear to our English brethren, has never been 
observed to excite so extensive and so deep 
an interest. A single fact will suffice to 
show to what a degree public opinion is en- 
grossed with it—the London Times takes 
its stand on the side of the opposition. 

The meeting at Glasgow was held in the 
City Hall, and the Lord Provost, (the chief 
magistrate, or Lord Mayor) Sir James An- 
derson, a man as eminent for his Christian 
feelings, as by his social position, presided. 
You cannot easily imagine how it strikes a 
Frenchman, to see the principal magistrate 
of a city, containing upward of three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, presiding over an 
assembly met for such an object. It had 
been agreed, that the speaking (the prayers 
excepted,) should be permitted to laymen 
only. Each of the resolutions, presented in 
succession, was offered by one of the city- 
merchants, and supported by a workman. 
The merchants said only a few words, leav- 
ing the speaking to the workmen, who made 
long addresses. ‘These addresses were ver 
interesting, quite eloquent in their kind, 
possessing that simple and natural eloquence, 
which is the best of all. I asked myself, 
with surprise, where these young workmen 
had found opportunity for exercising them- 
selves in the art of speaking: I learned 
afterward, that they have societies among 
themselves, in which they discuss a variety 
of subjects, and that they devote a part of 
their time, especially on the Sabbath, to the 
reading of good books. Be this as it may, 
the form and matter of their speeches were 
quite remarkable, and do the greatest hon- 
our to the working population of Glasgow, 
and of Scotland in general. This spectacle, 
quite a novelty to me, has confirmed me in 
an idea which has often occurred to my 
mind—that the academical education of 
public speakers, while it developes their 
abilities for speaking by exercise and study, 
deprives them of a certain redolence of na- 
ture and life, for which, perhaps, nothing 
compensates. 

After these workmen, we listened to a 
postman of Glasgow, who, in a speech, by 
turns most serious and most comical, com- 
plained of the hard servitude imposed on 
him and his companions, and which began 
to excite public sympathy only when the 
postmen of the capital were threatened. “I 
can bear witness,’’ said he, “that the re- 
spectable merchants of Glasgow never have 
their letters taken from the post-office on 
Sabbath; and as for persons who ask for 
them, I hope the present meeting will dimin- 
ish their number. I shall be on duty next 
Sunday, and I expect to see infinitely fewer 
of your faces, than I have done before.” It 
was diverting to hear him complaining, with 
the very countenance of health, and a voice 
of thunder, that the postmen were worn out 
by labour on the Sabbath. At the 
close of this speech, the resolutions were 
heartity adopted by the numerous assembly 
which filled the spacious hall. 


Next day, Tuesday, was occupied by the 
deliberations of the Council of the Alliance. 
I cannot enter here into particulars, since 
the Council, into which I was admitted only 
by courtesy, is the sole judge of what part 
of its deliberations it would be suitable to 
publish. I shall mention but one fact, 
which is now well-known—namely, that 
the finances of the Alliance are not in a sat- 
isfactory condition, and that this Institution 
has not, thus far, received all the encourage- 
ments, which were desired and expected at 
the beginning. This fact has led me to reflect 
the more seriously, because we have ex- 
perienced just the same thing in France; 
and I would not be surprised to learn that 
Our 
English friends have introduced some alter- 
ations into the organization of the Alliance, 
which tend to simplify it, and which will 
not be without advantage; but every one is 
sensible that the real cause of the evil lies 
deeper and is more difficult to cure. — 

Two errors, in my judgment, were com- 
mitted in founding the @lliance. ‘The doc- 
trinal basis is too long, and too particular ; 
and the organization of the Association is 
too complicated. By the first they have, 
at the outset, driven away not only many 
Christian individuals, but entire religious 
bodies, whom it would have been for the in- 
terest, and in harmony with the spirit of 
the Alliance, to associate with it. By the 
second, they have at once embarrassed the 
progress of the Institution, and expended 
more money than might have been neces- 
sary. ‘These remarks are not new: they 
were made in the great conference at Lon- 
don, by more than one member, and par- 
ticularly by brethren from the Continent, 
who are less familiar than the English or 
Americans with the machinery of large asso- 
ciations. ‘These members of the assembly 
were impressed with the idea, that this ma- 
chinery did not tally well with the object 
of the Alliance. Brotherly love reveals it- 
self, exhibits itself, preaches itself: it does 
not organize itself. ‘To this it was replied, 
that the Alliance would obtain the sympa- 
thies of the Christian world only by apply- 
ing itself to a clearly determinate line of ac- 
tion, such as opposing infidelity, Popery, 
or Sabbath-profanation; a line of action to 
which organization was indispensible. But 
I cannot adopt this opinion. Brotherly love 
is a principle, so noble and so fruitful, that 
it deserves, like the gospel in general, to be 
sought after, for its own sake. Hvery 
course of action, of the nature of those I 
have just mentioned, changes the proper 
character of the Institution; instead of an 
Evangelical Alliance, we then have ope or 


eties, At the utmost, the Alliance might be 
able to take upa line of action in direct har- 
mony with the exercise of brotherly love: 
such, for example, would be a systematic 
assistance afforded to all oppressed brethren, 


| more especially to those who suffer for 


their faith. 

But even this would have to come about 
rather occasionally, and in a manner, upon 
application. ‘The great end of the Alliance 


is, to proclaim before the Church, and be- 


_the real strength of the Alliance. 


‘fore the world, the principle of brotherly 
love; and its great means is, to form now 
and then, more or less considerable meet- 
ings, following a certain order of statedly re- 
curring periods, in which the different 
Christian denominations might show them- 
selves united in the faith and love of Him, 
whom they in common hold. In this lies 
Its forms 
need to be improved, and in part abandoned ; 
but its spirit, the more appreciated, because 
the more disengaged from all avoidable im- 
pediments, will assuredly triumph, and per- 
vade the Christian world. Contemplated 
from this point of view, the work of the 
founders of the Alliance is one of the noblest 
and most promising of our times; and if the 
John Hendersons, the Sir Cullen Eardleys, 
the Bickersteths, the Baptist Noéls, &c., do 
not grow weary in their good work, as I am 
persuaded they will not become weary, 
they will in due time reap the fruit of it; as 
will also the brethren in America, and on 
the continent, who have, on their side, pur- 
sued what these have pursued in England. 
Yea, they have already begun to reap its 
fruit. 

I was strongly sensible of this, during the 
meetings just held at Glasgow, on the 10th, 
llth, and 12th of this month. The day 
was divided into three parts. From ten to 
twelve o’clock, A. M., devotional meetings, 
consisting of prayers, singing, and exhorta- 
tions addressed to the assembly by one or 
two brethren, appointed by the conference ; 
these meetings were public. From twelve 
to five o’clock, P. M., meetings of confer- 
ence for the discussion of business.. ‘Then 
in the evening, from seven to ten o’clock, 
meetings for addresses, when a considerable 
number of the brethren spoke in turn, each 
for fifteen or twenty minutes at most. ‘The 


be spiritual men. 


character of the meetings was most elevated 
and delightful. Every one said that he had 
rarely, if ever, been present at meetings 
more edifying and godly. As for myself, 
having come to Glasgow with feelings al- 
most of discouragement, regarding the estab- 
lishment of the Alliance—feelings which 
the facts, brought to my knowledge by the 
introductory deliberations, had only aug- 
mented—I was gradually filled with faith 
and hope, in the course of the days which 
followed; and I am returning to France, 
more determined than ever, to labour, under 
the divine blessing, for the propagation of 
Christian union, 

Independently of its ordinary deliberations 
and public meetings, the English Confer- 


special objects. 

The first is the arrangement proposed by 
the Post Office authorities, of which I have 
| spoken at the beginning of this letter. ‘The 
Conference has written to the English go- 
vernment, petitioning them not to carry it 
into effect. I have since learned that 
the English government has _ postponed 
the new measure for the management 
of the Post Offices. In such a case, to 
delay, is to relinquish. Admirable in- 
stance of the power of public opinion, on 
the one hand, and on the other, of Christian 
faithfulness ! 

The second is the imprisonment of Dr. 
Achilli, at Rome. This priest, having been 
converted to Protestantism, and having 
settled at Rome, under the government of 
the Republic, for the purpose of the printing 
and distribution of the Bible, was arrested, 
in the falsely borrowed name, it is said, of 
the French authority, and shut up in the 
prisons of the Inquisition. Measures have 
already been taken in his favour, both at 
Paris and in England; but they have been, 
thus far, unsuccessful. Accordingly, the 
Conference appointed a deputation, with the 
charge of going to Paris, to solicit that Dr. 
Achilli either be set at liberty, or put to a 
fair trial. If even necessary, the deputa- 
tion will push on to Rome. Sir E. C. 
Eardley, and the other members of the de- 
putation, are in Paris, and have had an 
interview with the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs on the subject. M. de Tocqueville 
promised to write on the same day to Rome 
for positive information respecting the cause 
of Dr. Achilli’s arrest, and by whose autho- 
rity or orders he has been imprisoned. I 
shall keep you informed of this serious piece 
of business, and will then have the opportu- 
nity of entering into particulars, which, at 
present, it would be premature to commu- 
nicate to the public. May God please to 
bless this mission of charity ! sella 


7 For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 
i EASTON, FORKS OF THE DELAWARE. 


Out of, and all around, this lovely place, 
with a trifling exception, the population is 
German. Beyond our nearest precincts 
there is scarcely an English Presbyterian 
family. ‘his must be kept in view in form- 
ing a correct ecclesiastical judgment of 
Easton. Besides this, Easton is girdled, or 
surrounded by fifteen or sixteen churches or 
congregations, at a distance of but a few 
miles. On this subject I shall dilate further, 
perhaps, at another time. Might we not 
then challenge any part of the country, or 
of the world, to present a place where a 
more liberal provision is made for the moral 
and spiritual wants of the inhabitants? 
Where does there exist a community in 
which there is as much? 

But let us look at it in another point of 
view. Easton proper, with a population of 
from six to seven thousand inhabitants, has 
thirteen congregations. Of these, five be- 
long to the Lutheran and German Reformed 
Synods. ‘These five congregations have 
spent, within a few years, little, iffany thing, 
less than $40,000 on their church edifices, 
lecture-rooms, &c.; and, according to their 
present arrangement, are capable of accom- 
modating, every Sabbath, upwards of four 
thousand persons. But this amount of 
actual attendants would comprise as many as 
could be afforded by the whole population 
of the place, supposing that not more than 
three-fifths of the community can, as 
general thing, attend at the same time. Is 
it not obvious then, that when you add to 
the provision made by our German brethren, 
the other eight congregations, which are in 
the Borough, that it is not only ample, but 
even more than abundant, for a population 
of from six to seven thonsand inhabitants? 

But let us look at it in still another point 
of view. Beyond all enlightened and un- 
designing controversy, the provision made 
by the German population, as we have 
shown, is large, even to superabundance. 
This, however, as I hinted in my former 
communication, is, in part, the result of cir- 
cumstances, which, at the time, could not be 
controlled, perhaps, while it is now as much 
beyond their power to correct as it was then 
to foresee. The result, however is a large, 
liberal, and even magnificent provision for 


several new societies added to the old soci- |.that large and wealthy portion of this com- 


munity which they claim. But though the 
provision made by the German population 
is so bountiful, much must depend upon its 
quality in forming an estimate of its fitness 
for the intellectual and moral wants of the 
people. A large provision, as it regards 
both churches und preachers, may be fur- 
nished to a community, and yet it might be 
the duty of other denominations, if they 
possess the men and money, to send in mis- 


sionaries among them. In other words, the 


ence, this year, has been occupied with two | 


| he will show to you to-day.” 


provision, intellectually and spiritually, may 
not necessarily and always equal the nu- 
merical and physical provision. The men 
who occupy the pulpits and control this 
] and wealthy mass may not be intellec- 
tual men. Or if intellectual, they may not 
Or if both intellectual and 
sg they may not be evangelically ortho- 

ox, in our judgment. Or if all these, 
they may lack energy and effort, and con- 
sequently practical efficiency, and hence 
more adventurous, pious, and laborious sects 
around may be warranted in making it mis- 
sionary ground, if they have the means, or 
even perhaps though in doing so they may 
be compelled to leave other and distant 
parts of the land entirely destitute. 

On this phase of the subject we will ven- 
ture to say that no Christian gentleman, 
acquainted with the character and standing 
of the Rev. Messrs. Pomp, Richards, Bom- 
barger, and Diehl, for piety, talents, and 
evangelical Orthodoxy ; or for laborious, un- 
remitting, and successful efforts in their 
calling, will, for a moment, if he has en- 
larged Christian views, wish that their field 
was less, or their means more contracted. 
They are good men, doing a good work, 
and, in the judgment of all around them, 
doing it well. In fact, so capable and la- 
borious, and successful are these men, that 
in the present state of our country there 
must be of men and money, in the hands of 
our missionary institutions, a large and over- 
flowing surplus before good men well in- 
formed, would wish to spend any portion of 
either in trying to take out of these men’s 


hands any part of the already too limited 


material upon which they are operating. 
Your readers, at a distance, Mr. Editor, 
and especially in those parts of the country 
having an English population, or one of 
English origin, will now begin to see the 
peculiar condition, ecclesiastically, of Eas- 
ton, viz:—Ist. ‘That its original population 
wasGerman. 2d. That the great mass of 
this community is now made up of im- 
migrants from Germany, or of descen- 
dants of the original German population. 
3d. That these men have made more than 
ample provision, both in pastoral labour and 
church accommodation, for their population. 
And 4thly. That they enjoy, gt present, 
the labours of men both pious and _intellec- 
tual, both acceptable and efficient. More, 
still, anon from the 
Forks or THE DELAWARE. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Hamilton Square, N. J., Nov. 9th, 1849. 

Mr. Editor—After the lapse of six or 
seven years, it becomes our happy privilege 
again to inform you of a very interesting 
work of God’s grace in this part of his 
moral vineyard. ‘This privilege is the more 
delightful from the fact, that during most of 
these intervening years, we have been with- 
out any thing particularly encouraging, and 
oftentimes in a very low state of religious 
feeling. ‘To those who may now be in this 
same condition, our record of the mercy of 
the Lord to us will be glad tidings, en- 
couraging them still to wrestle with him for 
a blessing, and not to let him go until he 
pour out his Spirit upon them. 

For several months past, I have observed a 
growing interest in both of my congregations 
on the subject of religion. In the one at 
Dutch Neck this interest became so appar- 
‘ent and so extensive, that my usual services 
there being only for half my time, were not 
sufficient, and we commenced a series of 
extra meetings continuing for five weeks, 
held mostly in the evenings. ‘These meet- 
ings were numerously attended. On the 
fourth Sabbath of October, we had our 
communion season, when twenty-three 
were united to that little church; and twenty 


of them on the confession of their faith. | 


Of this number, one-half are heads - of 
families, some of them in middle life, but 
most of them in their youth. 

Several others are indulging hope, and the 
good work of the Spirit is still advancing. 
The most interesting conversion we have 
had (being that of an individual upwards of 
sixty years of age) has taken place since our 
communion season. ‘This is a remarkable 
case, because of the fact, that it is the only 
one we have had at so late a period in life, 
and because so few, who reach such an 
advanced age, ever ‘become as little chil- 
dren,’ and so “enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 

This increased attention to the subject of 
religion is net confined to my congregation, 
but has extended itself throughout a con- 
siderable district of country, and large ad- 
ditions have been received into the Metho- 
dist churches at Plainborough and Centre- 
ville. 

This interest is also rapidly increasing in 
my congregation at this place, and our hope 
and prayer is, that God is again about to 
visit us here as he has done upon a former 
occasion, and to do “great things for us 
whereof we shall be glad.”* We would 
that all unbelief and distrust as to such an 
event were banished from our hearts, and as 
we stand upon the eve of a glorious display 
of his power, we could obey implicitly his 
divine command:—*“ Fear ye not, stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord which 
E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, has made | 


the following donations to the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey : 

Thirty-four volumes of oriental versions 
of the whole, or parts of the Bible, in the 
following languages, viz:—Arabic, Persian, 
Armenian, Urdu, Hindustani, Hindu Nagri, 
Hindu Kaithi, Bengali, Malay, Assamese, 
Javanese, Oonija, Nepaulese, Chinese, Kim 
Kim, Kassia, and ‘Tamil. 

The Bible is complete in the following 
languages, viz:—Armenian, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Hindustani, Bengali, Malay, and Ta- 
mil, A. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH OF FLEMINGTON. 


At a meeting of the Presbyterian church 
and congregation of Flemington, New Jer- 
sey, held on Tuesday, the 30th ult., the 
following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, This congregation has _ re- 
ceived notice from the Presbytery of Rari- 
tan, that our beloved pastor, the Rev. J. M. 
Olmstead, has applied to be released from 
his pastoral charge, and requiring the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to answer said 
application: therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the 
prospect of a separation from our beloved 
pastor; yet that we have for him too much 
respect, esteem, and love, to throw any fur- 
ther obstacles in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. 

Resolved, That in view of this to us most 
painful event, our earnest prayer is and shall 
be, not only for his spiritual, but temporal 
prosperity; and we feel that his eminent 
abilities, his ardent piety, his Christian zeal 
and amiable deportment, will commend him 
to a station better fitted to give scope to his 
distinguished talents. 


THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 


We have received the following letter 
from our Hungarian correspondent, dated 
Neustadt, October 5: 

« The communication with France — 
re-opened, I hasten to inform you of the sa 
condition in which my poor brethren are 
placed, and particularly those residing at 
Pesth. The Jews in the other towns, even 
at Presburg, being, generally speaking, poor, 
Pesth was selected by Haynau for supply- 
ing contributions, which it is morally im- 
possible for the Jewish inhabitants to pay. 
Reports have spread about the Emperor's 
remission of these immense sums, but, alas! 
‘the wish was father to the thought.’ His 
Majesty referred the deputation back to 
Haynau, with whom the affair is entirely 
left, and said he could not interfere. To 
supplicate Haynau would be attended with 
as much success as to attempt to draw tears 
from a stone. He would not even receive 
the deputation, who have, therefore, again, 
proceeded to Vienna, to try another petition 
with the Emperor. Would to God that we 
had a Montefiore at Vienna! He would 
plead the cause of the unhappy Jews of 
Buda-Pesth. ‘They have nothing more to 
give; they have been robbed and plundered 
on every occasion, and Haynau knows it. 
Several of the wardens and committee of 
the congregation have been thrown into a 
felon’s dungeon, and, I suppose, more ar- 
rests will follow. ‘The Rev. Dr. Schwab, 
the excellent minister, has been condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment in a fortress, 
for what crime, do you think? For having, 
in his sermon at the synagogue, one day, 
when the whole town was plunged into 
mourning by the disastrous reverses suffered 
through Georgey’s submission—when every 
patriot was covered with sackcloth and ashes 
—when the dire calamities which afterwards 
befell us stared us in the face—for having 
then offered up a prayer to heaven, that the 
Jews might be delivered from this captivity 
as their ancestors were delivered from Egyp- 
tian bondage. He said it; the words had 
escaped the parched lips of the unhappy 
preacher, and his sobs pierced the hearts 
of the weeping congregation. Something 
struck him, as if these words were to be 
visited with severe punishment, It is dread- 
ful to reflect that Christianity (if that be 
Christianity) should punish a man for pray- 
ing to God in his misfortunes. But, no; it 
cannot be; that cannot be Christianity. 
That religion breathes charity in every line. 
It is Haynau’s irreligion; it is the vindic- 
tiveness of a man (of a being, I should say) 
who hates Christianity and every other re- 
ligion. More women were flogged last 
week; and an eye-witness of this public 
atrocity told me that the drummers could 
not bear to see the poor women (some of 
them of rank and high respectability) suffer- 
ing this ignominious fate, and actually turn- 
ed away their eyes, full of sympathy, from 
the bleeding bodies. Who can see or even 
hear of such barbarities, without imploring 
the mercy of the All-merciful to be redeem- 
ed from such captivity? 

‘“‘Fischoff, the talented Jewish member 
of the Assembly, and President of the Mu- 
nicipal Council, was also arrested, but as 
not a shadow of a crime could be substanti- 
ated against him, he was liberated. 

‘‘ Before I conclude, I must ask you how 
it is that the philanthropic Jews of England 
do not memorialize Lord Palmerston to in- 
tercede in our behalf? It was to England 
we looked for succour, but even there we 
were disappointed. What else remains, 
then, for us, but to petition Him for relief 
who is every where the Guardian of Israel, 
who sleepeth not, and slumbers not. I 
must close for to-day; more in my next.” 
—Jewish Chronicle. 


Thanksgiving Proclamations. 


BY HAMILTON FISH, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 


A sense of gratitude to Almighty God for 
his numerous manifestations of goodness 
during the past year, calls for a public ex- 
pression of thanks from a people who have 


which have been extended to us. 

Peace and quiet have reigned throughout 
our land. ‘The labours of the husbandman 
have been rewarded in the returns of the 
fruits of the earth. Industry has pursued 
its accustomed walks in all its varied em- 
ployments, and its votaries have enjoyed 
honest and well earned rewards. Civil and 
religious liberty continue to be vouchsafed 
to all within our borders; and the blessings 
of the gospel are extended to all who desire 
to enjoy its comforts and its consolations. 
A few weeks since, the whole nation, in 
humble dependence, united in earnest prayer 
to Almighty God, to withdraw the grievous 
pestilence which was ravaging the land; 
that visitation has passed, and the blessing 
of public health is restored. 

It becomes a grateful and a Christian peo- 
ple to acknowledge these mercies, and to 
render thanks to their bountiful giver. 

I do therefore designate Thursday, the 
twenty-ninth day of November instant, and 
do recommend its observance by the people 
of this State, as a day of public Thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto signed 

my name, and affixed the privy seal 
[z. s.] ofthe State, at the city of Albany, 
this first day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 
Hamitton Fsn. 
By order of the Governor: 
Rosertr H. Morris, Private Secretary. 


BY WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

A beneficent God has blessed the people of 
this Commonwealth with health and abun- 
dance. ‘The fields have yielded bountiful 
returns to the labours of the husbandman. 
The enterprises of the citizens, in all branch- 
es of industry, have been appropriately re- 
warded. Peace with all nations has been 
vouchsafed to the country. Civil and re- 
ligious liberty, under the institutions of free 
government, have been preserved inviolate, 
and the largest measure of earthly happiness 
has been graciously dispensed by an all-wise 
and merciful Providence. 

These blessings demand our gratitude to 
Him, in whose hands are the issues of life 
‘and death—who controls and directs the af- 
fairs of men—whose will is omnipotent to 
save or destroy, and who mingles in the 
justice of his judgments the attributes of his 
mercy—before whose power nations are ex- 
alted or cast down—and they call upon us, 
as one people, to unite in solemn thanks. 
giving—in humble supplication and praise 
to the Almighty Author of every good and 
perfect gift, for these his undeserved bles- 
sings to his weak and sinful creatures. 
They require the profound reverence of 
penitent hearts, sensible of the unworthiness 
of humanity, and of the enduring mercy of 
a righteous God. 

Believing these solemn truths, and deeply 
impressed with the duty of devout adoration, 
and humble prayer; in compliance with a 
venerated custom, and the desires of the 
great body of the people: I, Wiru1am F. 
Jounston, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, do hereby appoint and 
designate ‘‘nurspay, the 29th day of No- 
vember next, as a day of general Thanks- 
giving throughout the State; and I hereby 


recommend and earnestly invite all the good 


experienced the full measure of blessings 


people of this Commonwealth to a sincere 
and prayerful observance of the same. 

iven under my hand and the great seal of 

the State, at Harrisburg, this twenty-fifth 

day of October, in the year of our Lord 

one thousand eight hundred and forty- 


nine, and of the Commonwealth the 
seventy-fourth. 


By the Governor: 
Townsenp Haines, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Nerwspapers. — Major 
Noah says :—* Men not engaged in such 
desperate enterprises seem to think that edit- 
jng and publishing come by nature; where- 
as they constitute a business, or rather two 
branches of business, in which more tact, 
industry, and watchfulness are necessary 
than in any other occupation or calling 
known among men.” 


THe Extres.—The first 
company of exiled Portuguese, on their way 
to Illinois, arrived at Detroit on the 31st 
ult., and in the evening a meeting was held 
in the Presbyterian church, at which some- 
thing over $300 was raised for their benefit. 
The Advertiser says:—* A portion of the 
company are highly educated in all the 
refinements of the day, and gave a-thrilling 
account of suffering and persecution which 
induced them to seek a land of religious 
liberty. One of them was one of the 
largest land holders in the Island of Ma- 
deira, owning a farm four miles in extent, 
and reputed to be worth half a million of 
dollars, all of which was confiscated.” The 
second company, of one hundred and twen- 
ty-three, left New York on the 8th inst., on 
their route Westward. Forty of them were 
under sixteen years of age. They take the 
inland route, spending their first Synday in 
Buffalé. They will remain some time at 
Chicago, it is said, it not being satisfactorily 
ascertained whether suitable provision can 
be made for them at Springfield, Jackson, 
and Waverly, Illinois, where the first de- 
tachment is located. Some of the young 
men have obtained lucrative situations in 
the city of New York, and some others are 
detained by sickness. 


DIsBELIEF IN THE Biste.—lIn the case 
of a witness recently called to testify in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, it was proven that he had 
said he “ did not believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments—that when a 
man died, he died like a dog—that the 
Bible was a fable, and there was no punish- 
ment after death.” Judge Watts promptly 
rejected his evidence, and refused to permit 
him to testify. 


THe Twenty-nintu Novemper.—In the 
States of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut,, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and in the 
District of Columbia, the 29th inst. has been 
designated as a day of thanksgiving. Flo- 
rida observed the Ist, New Hampshire and 
North Carolina observed the 15th. 


Epucation 1n Lonpon.—The Methodists 
in England have determined to erect a col- 
lege in one of the most vicious and destitute 
portions of London, for the gratuitous edu- 
cation of the poor, in which cause the Wes- 
leyan Methodists have for years past been 
extremely active. 


New Yor«k Universiry.—There are al- 
together 411 medical students, 32 Seniors, 
41 Juniors, 30 Sophomores, 32 Freshmen, 
and 169 Grammar School pupils—total 715 
pupils in our University. ‘The Faculty con- 
sists of Chancellor Frelinghuysen and 18 
Professors, all of whom rank among the 
first scholars and instructors in the country. 
The Union Theological Seminary now con- 
tains 27 members of the Senior Class, 32 
of the Middle Class, and 32 of the Junior 
Class—total 91. Of these, 25 are from tlie 
New England States, 32 from this State, 
and 12 from this city—. VY. Tribune. 


Pusiic Scnoots 1n Nortu Caroimna.— 
A new spirit seems to be awake in the old 
North State relative to public schools. The 
teachers of schools are soon to hold a State 
Convention, and propose organizing county 
associations. An agitation has been com- 
menced with a view of having a State Super- 
intendent appointed to foster the system 
throughout the State. 


University or Inp1ana.—The Charlot- 
tesville Advocate states that Mr. Charles 
Marshall, of Fauquier, who took the degree 
of Master of Arts at the University of Vir- 
ginia, last session, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Indiana. Mr. Marshall, says the Advocate, 
is a young man of not more than twenty-one 
years of age. 


Tne Purirans.—According to Bancroft, 
the first Puritan settlers of New England 
are the parents of one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United States. In the first fif- 
teen years (the time when most of the 
emigration from England took place) there 
came over 21,000 persons. ‘Their descend- 
ants in 1840 were estimated at 4,000,000. 
Each family has multiplied on the average 
to a thousand souls, 


THe New Hampsarre Dinner.—The great 
New Hampshire festival took place at Boston 
on Wednesday afternoon, 7th inst., and was 
attended by about twelve hundred, who marched 
in procession from the State House to the large 
hall over the Fitchburg station, where the dinner 
was held. Hon. Daniel Webster presided, and 
among others of the distinguished sons of New 
Hampshire present, were Justice Levi Wood- 
bury, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Hon. John P. 
Bigelow; Mayor of Boston; Professor Parker, or 
Cambridge. Mr. Webster made a speech on the 
occasion, in which, among other things, he allud- 
ed to the recent revolutions in Europe and their 
failure. Speaking of Russia, he characterized 
the demand of the Czar for Kossuth as one made 
in derision of the established law of nations, and 
that he would stand as a criminal and male- 
factor in the eye of the law if he were to seize 
the Hungarians and execute them. Every 
offence against national law was an offence 
against the civilized world, and the whole world 
has a right to call out against the Emperor and 
demand his punishment. Our rights asa nation 
are held under the sanction of national law—a 
law which becomes more important from day to 
day—a law which none who profess to agree to 
it are at liberty toviolate. Nor let him imagine, 
nor let any one imagine, that mere force can 
subdue the general sentiment of mankind. It is 
much more likely to extend that sentiment and 
to destroy that power which he most desires to 
establish and secure. “If,” said Mr. Webster, 
“the blood of Kossuth is taken by an absolute, 
unqualified, unjustifiable violation of national 
law, it will mingle with the earth—it will mix 
with the waters of the ocean—the whole civi- 
lized world will snuff it in the air, and it will 
return with awful retribution on ot 
those violators of national law and universal 
justice.” 

Buryinc a WomAN wits Miuirary Hox- 
ours.—The Mexicans have such a martial spi- 
rit that they even with military 
honour. The wife of General Hernandez, Go- 
vernor of the State of Vera Cruz, having died, 
her remains were escorted to the cemetery by a 
company of the Guarda Nacional and one of 
artillery, with all the great men of the city in 
the funeral cortege, guns, as the procession 
moved, firing from the Castle and Forts of Con- 
cepcion and Santiago. 


_ From Orecon.—A private letter from Oregon 
city received in New York by the way of Cali- 
fornia, from a gentleman of high position and in 
favourable circumstances for obtaining correct 


information, says that he has cony with the 
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from Oregon, arrived at New 
pire City, en route to Washington. 


Geclesiastical Record. 


On the 8th inst. the tery of Long Island 
ordained and installed Mr. C. W. Shield, pastor of 
Christ's First Church, Hempstead, Long Island, New 
York. The Rev. James McDonald, of Jamaica, 

the sermon; the Rev. W. Bailey, of Oyster 
ay, presided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions; the Rev. Z. Green, late of Setauket, offered 
the ordéining prayer; the Rev. H. N. Wilson, of 
Southampton, gave the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev: James McDougal, of Huntington, the charge 
to the people ; benediction by the pastor. The inte- 
rest ordinarily attending such occasions was increased 
by the presence of the venerable clergyman who of- 
fered the ordaining prayer. He was licensed in 
1785, and is probably the oldest living minister in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

On the same day the same Presbytery ordained 
and installed Francis Merrill pastor of the Church 
at Raynor South, (distant five miles from Hemp- 
stead.) The Rev. ©, W. Shield preached the ser- 
mon; the Rev. W. Bailey presided, proposed the 
constitutional questions, and offered the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. James McIougal gave the charge 
to the pastor; and the Rev. E. J. Vail, of Babylon, 
the charge to the people ; benediction by the pastor. 
This Church was recently set off from Hempstead, 
and organized under very favourable auspices. Mr. 
Merrill is its first pastor. 3 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Cauirornia.—The steamer Empire 
City arrived at New York, brings advices from 
California to the Ist of October, the steamer 
Oregon having arrived at Panama on the 22d of 
October, with the mails, and upwards of three 
hundred passengers from San Francisco, together 
with a large amount of gold dust. The Empire 
City brought to New York the mails and one 
hundred and fifty of the passengers, with about 
one million of dollars in value of the gold. By 
this arrival we have one month’s later advices 
from California, and interesting intelligence 
from Oregon and the Sandwich Islands. The 

incipal intelligence received is political, relat- 
ing to the action of the Convention in session at 
Monterey, which is reported by the Alta Cali- 
fornia. 

Private accounts from California predict that 
the next steamer will bring intelligence of a 
neral smash-up there. Property is tumblin 
wn, wages are reduced, and hundreds o 
persons are begging for chances to work their 
passage home in the steamers, guarantying, 
at the same. time, to pay their passage after 
their arrival here. liners returning from 
the mines to San Francisco, have ceased to 
bring gold, and now bring instead sore heads, 
sore legs, and ruined constitutions. Many 
persons have perished at the mines and upon 
the road for lack of food and raiment. Specu- 
lators in California are doing their best to send 
out favourable accounts, in order to get out of 
the scrape themselves, by putting their bur- 

dens upon the shoulders of new adventurers. 

‘The Hon. Thomas Butler King, who was re- 
ported dangerously ill at San Francisco at the 
previous accounts, was slowly recovering, and 


the 


would leave for the Atlantic in the steamer of |. 


the Ist inst. It is his desire to be in Washing- 
ton on the opening of Congress, to be ready to 
lay before that body the facts he has obtained 
relative to California. 

The Rev. Samuel Morehouse and James Hart, 
of Philadelphia, Captain Van Wart, Sing Sing, 
New York, Colonel Chase, of Cooperstown, New 
York, John Olmstead, of Croton, New York, 
Amos Brown, Dr. Small, John Evans, and John 
Dunn, of New York, the passengers who left 
the ship Samosett at sea, and were supposed to 
be lost, have arrived at San Francisco, after en- 
during the greatest suffering. 

Emigrants still continue to pour in; and many 
of them overland from Texas. The arrivals of 
immigrants were, on an average, about one 
thousand per week, but the wave of emigration 
is on the turn—an opinion sustained by the fact 
that the Oregon sailed from San Francisco for 
Pauama with no less than three hundred and 
thirty-three passengers. It is probable that for 
some time to come the steamers will bring home 

uite as many as they carry out. The Alta Ca- 
ifornia states the number of persons who have 
arrived at San Francisco, by sea, for the month 
of September, as follows: Americans 4271, for- 
eigners 1531, total 5802; of which 122 were 
females. There were about three hundred sail 
of vessels of all sorts in the harbour, most of 
which could not get away on account of the de- 
sertion of their crews; but the sailors were ra- 
pidly becoming tired of the mines, and lured by 
the tempting offer of $100 per month, were 
coming down to San Francisco. The intention 
of the ship-masters was to get their vessels to 
Valparaiso, where they can ship crews for the 
homeward voyage at reasonable rates. The 
price of goods at San Francisco was, as a gene- 
rel thing, quite as low as in the Atlantic cities, 
and the rage for buying and selling property as 
reat as ever. Sensible people were, however, 
ginning to see that the bubble must soon 
burst, oe the value of land descend to its pro- 
per level. 

The City Council of San Francisco has adopted 

an ordinance for raising a revenue in the town. 


_ A duty of one per cent. upon sales at auction of 


s, wares, and merchandise; a duty of one- 
alf per cent. upon the sale of real estate. Mer- 
chants and traders conducting a wholesale busi- 
ness to be licensed, and pay quarterly, in ad- 
vance, the sum of one hundred dollars, and for 
a retail business or trade, seventy-five dollars. 
Gambling-houses, ten-pin alleys, hotels, boarding- 
houses, are all to be licensed, and pay certain 
established rates. | 

California has inland navigation by steam at 
last. On 16th September, a small iron built steam- 
boat arrived at San Francisco from Sacramento, 
and is to run regularly between these places, 
and will accommodate eighty passengers. So- 
noma had sent ina large supply of grapes, raised 
at that place. Melons had also appeared in the 
San Francisco market. 

‘The weather at the mines was daily becom- 
ing more agreeable, and the sickness, to some 
extent, decreasing. Many emigrants from the 
cities of the United States were returning from 
the mines, disappointed in their expectations. 
It is only by much labour and unceasing toil that 
the rich dust can be gathered ; and in most cases 
the expensive undertakings of associations of 
miners, for turning aside rivers by erecting 
— had scarcely met the outlays by their re- 
sults, 


New and often valuable discoveries of gold have 


recently been made in new localities, which 
will yet lead to a scientific exploration of the 
entire range of the Sierra Nevada, which is now 
believed to contain exhaustless mines of the pre- 
cious metal. The shipments of gold dust from 
San Francisco continue large. It is estingated 
that there are not less than 100,000 persons at 
the mines, their average earnings being three 
dollars per day each. 

Colonel J. C. Fremont has discovered a very 
rich vein of gold on the Mariposa river, about 
forty miles frorn the San Joaquin. The vein is 
about two feet in thickness at the surface, and is 
found in the usual strata of quartz. The yield 
is about eight ounces of gold to one hundred 
pounds of rock. 

Convention to form a Constitution.—The 


- convention was organized on the 4th September, 


by the election of Robert Semple, President. 
The members receive $16 per day, the president 
$25, the secretaries and clerks $23, sergeant-at- 
arms $22, chaplain $16, and door keeper $12. 
William G. Marcy, a son of Mr. Secretary Mar- 
cy, is principal secretary. The bill of rights, as 
adopted in committee of the whole, embraces 
twenty sections, of the usual character of such 
provisions. The only point upon which it was 
supposed. a controversy would arise—the ques- 
tion of slavery, without debate, and unan- 
imously, utterly prohibiting slavery. Some were 
in. favour of ws dr ing the matter to the on 
for a separate vote; but it was not contended 
for with any show of strenuosity, and was voted 
down unanimously. The suffrage question was 
the source of considerable debate ; but was final- 
ly disposed of by admitting all male citizens of 
United: States, six months resident in Cali- 
fornia, and twenty offe years of ag, (Indians, 
Africans, and the descendants of Africans, ex- 
cepted,) to the privileges of electors. 
| The officers of government consist of a gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
controller, treasurer, attorney general, and sur- 
veyor general. ad are all to hold their offi- 
ces for two years. The governor and lieutenant- 


| 


te to 
ork in 


governor are to be elected by general] ballot; the 
secretary of state is to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate ;<the controller and threé other state 
' officers are to be elected by the legislature in 
joint ballot for the first term, and aft 
the e at the general state election. 
an Assembly and a Senate, with such general 
powers, privileges, and duties, as are usually 
such bodies. Banking corporations and 
ries are prohibited, and all other corpora- 
tions, except for municipal purposes, are to be 
established under general laws, the stockholders 
to be imlividually liable for all debts. The 
members of the Assembly are to be elected an- 
hually, and the members of the Senate are to 
hold their offices for two: years—one-half to be 
elected each year. The number of members of 
the Assembly is never to be less than 24, nor 
more than 36, until the number of inhabitants 
shall amount to 100,000, and after that period at 
such ratio that the whole number of members of 
Assembly shall never be less than 30, nor more 
than 80. The Senate is never to consist of less 
than one-third, nor more than one-half the num- 
ber of the Assembly. 

The committee on the boundary of the State, 
on Sept. 18th, made a report that the present 
boundary of California comprehends a tract of 
country far too extensive for one State. The 
area of the whole country is estimated at 448,- 
291 square miles, being nearly equal to all of the 
non-slaveholding States of the Union. It ex- 
tends nearly 11100 miles along the coast, and 
more than 1200 into the interior, and could not 
be fairly represented in one State Legislature, 
especially as a greater part of the interior is en- 
tirely cut off from the coast country by the Sierra 
Nevada, which are covered with snow, and are 
wholly impassable nine months in the year. 
They further say :—Committee are of the opin- 
ion that the following should constitute the 
boundary of the State of California, viz. Com- 
mencing at the north-east corner of the State at 
the intersection of the parallel of latitude 42 de- 
grees north with the parallel of longitude 116 
west; thence south upon and along that parallel 
of longitude to the boundary line between the 
Uni States and Mexico, established by the 
treaty of peace, ratified by the said governments 
at Queretara on the 30th day of May, 1843; 
thence west, upon and along the said boundary 
line to the Pacific ocean; thence in a northerly 
direction, following the course of the Pacific 
coast to the said parallel of 42 degrees north 
Tatitude, extending one marine league into the 
sea from the southern to the northern boundary, 
and including all the bays, harbours, and islands 
adjacent to the said coast, and thence east from 
the said coast at latitude 42 degrees north, upon 
and along that parallel of latitude to the place of 
beginning. 

The constitution will be submitted to the peo- 


| ple for ratification or rejection on the 7th No- 


vember. At the saine time an election will be 
held for a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the State Legisla- 
ture, and two Representatives to the Congress 
of the United States. 

The Legislature will convene in December, 
and elect two Senators to Congress, and proceed 
to organize a State government forthwith. 3 
The Overland Emigration.—The overland 
emigrants were pouring into California. About 
half of the immigrants have arrived, and as soon 
as they could obtain supplies have gone to work 
in the mines. Between the Sink of Mary’s 
river and the Sacramento valley the teams have 
cape followed the Mormon trail. The val- 
ey of Mary’s river was burnt over, as is sup- 
posed, by design, quite early in the season, and 
it was supposed that there would be great suffer- 
ing in consequence of the failing of the draught 
animals. Subsequent and careful search dis- 
covered valuable and abundant grass, lower 
down the river. In the mountains forage is 
very short, and it is reported, that a messenger 
has been sent back to warn the immigrants to 
turn northward, and follow the base of the moun- 
tains to Oregon. The immigrants who bring 
families are yet behind, and large parties are 
fitting out to go to their assistance. The larger 
expedition is undertaken under the direction of 
General Smith, whose movements in this as in 
other matters, meet the hearty approbation and 
co-operation of the great mass of the Californian 
people. This party will take mule teams and 
wagons loaded with supplies of bread and meat. 
It is probable that many of the immigrants will 
be arrested by the snow in the mountains, and to 
prevent a recurrence of the awful scenes of 1846, 
depots of provisions will be made, and great ex- 
ertions employed to bring the sick and helpless, 
the women and children, into the settlements. 
Great credit is due to General Smith for the 
generous and spirited manner in which he has 
undertaken this enterprise. 

Chinese Emigration—Their Habits —Chi- 
nese Buildings.—We are so fortunate as to be 
located in a section of the town where large 
numbers of Chinese have pitched their tents, and 
we have remarked, with much interest, the cha- 
racter and habits of these people. From early 
morn until late in the evening, these industrious 
men are engaged in their occupation of house 
builders, of which a great many have been ex- 
ported from Chind¥gand the quietness and order, 
cheerfulness and temperance, which is observa- 
ble in their habits, is noticed by every one. 
Search the city through, and you will not find 
an idle Chinaman, and their cleanliness exceeds 
any other people we ever saw. The buildings 
brought from China are generally twenty feet 
square—one story in height—and twelve feet 
from the floor to the ceiling. The timbers are 
round, and many of them very crooked. We 
have noticed, in several instances, the erection 
of China buildings of double the size described 
above; but we suppose that in such cases two 
separate frames are erected together, thus form- 
ing a single building. The first movement 
after raising the frame is to attach the window, 
which consists of a frame and blinds, without 
sash. The blind isso constructed as to close it- 
self by its own weight—the slat being of double 
width outside. The timber is very uniform in 
size, and about six or eight inches in diameter. 
The boards are well seasoned and resemble 
American cedar. The price of a Chinese build- 
ing, such as we have described, including the 
erection, is $1500. The building, however, 
consists of simply the frameand covering. They 
are brought from Hong Kong. 

Navat.—The United States ship Preble, Com- 
mander Glynn, arrived at Honolulu, August 21, 
having seventy-two days passage from China. 
She has had much sickness on board from dysen- 
tery—there being at one time one hundred and 
twenty cases. Forty six men were to be imme- 
diately landed and sent to the hospital. Two 
deaths occurred the day after her arrival. The 
United States ship Ohio, Captain C. K. Stribling, 
up to the time of her departure the flag ship of 
Commodore Jones sailed from San Francisco for 
Boston on the 15th September. Commodore 
Jones has made the Savannah his flag-ship. 

On the 19th September, the boat’s crew of the 
United States schooner Ewing, made a daring 
and successful attempt to desert at San Francis- 
co. They threw Lieutenant Gibson into the 
water suddenly, but he grappled two of them, 
and drew them overboard with him. A despe- 
rate struggle ensued, which he maintained gal- 
lantly until so faint from exertion that he could 
barely keep his head above water. The muti- 
neers slipped from his grasp, and swam ashore 
to join their fellows. Fortunately Lieutenant 
Gibson’s cries were heard, and he was taken 
from the water when almost at his last gasp. 
The mutineers were all arrested on the morning 
of Sunday, the 25th of September, at New York 
on the Pacific. They had been without food for 
two days, and were forced down from the hills 
by hunger, and were at once betrayed by their 
appearance and contradictory stories. On being 
arrested they at once confessed their crime, and 
expressed the hope that the officer they attempt- 
ed to drown was dead. They are all English- 
men, and were shipped at Callao, on the voyage 
of the Ewing out. 


InTeResTING FRoM New Mexico.—The Chief 
of the Topographical Bureau, at Washington, 
publishes a letter from Lieutenant Simpson, of 
the Engineer corps, who accompanied the troops 
over the route from Fort Smith to Santa Fe, and 
who describes graphically the features of the 
country and the objects of interest met with. 
One of the principal was a series of ruins in the 
canon of Chacco, which, doubtless, from their lo- 
cality, appearance, and numbers, are the verita- 
ble remains of the Aztecs of the twelfth century; 
the locality of which, on the authority of some 
of the maps, Humboldt has ascribed to the vicin- 
age of the very spot where they were found. The 
Indians of the present day know nothing of them, 
except that, according to tradition, they were 
once inhabited by a people who came from the 
North; that Montezuma was the governor of 
this people; and that, after living here for a 
period, they dispersed—some eastwardly towards 


the Rio Grande, and others southwardly towards 


‘Whig. 


the city of Mexico. The far-famed canon of 
Chaille, the stronghold of the Navajoes, was also 
an object of interest. Lieutenant Simpson ex- 
plodes the idea of the existence of a fort there 
as re A third object of interest which the 
expedition has brought to light, is the existence 
of a rock, of ma see gh ions and of fair 
surface, upon which were found inscribed, in 
some instances, in beautiful and deeply engra- 
ven characters, the names of a number of per- 


the dates of their ing by the locality, and 
some other incidental allusions to occupation and 
history. One of these dates reaches back as far 
as 1606, and there are a number of others of this 
and the succeeding century. It is not at all im- 
probable that these inscriptions may be found of 
value in the suggestion or establishment of some 
point or points of history, and as such are to be 
regarded with attention and interest. But the 
principal fact in point of value which the expe- 
dition has ascertained is—A middle route be- 
tween the southern detour made by Colonel 
Cooke from Santa Fe, and the- northern one, 
called the Spanish trail route, said to be equally 
long. It is very certain that, from Santa Fe to 
Zuni, a distance of near two hundred miles, and 
in an almost direct course to the city of Angels, 
we traversed a well watered, wooded, and pas- 
tured route, which, with very little labour, can 
be made an excellent wagon road. And our 
guide, Carravahal, informed me that from Zuni, 
which stands upon the Rio Zuni, a tributary of 
the Colorado, running generally a direct west- 
wardly course to the Colorado, and which he 
has followed down to its mouth from Zuni to 
the Colorado, by way of the Rio Zuni, the road 
is equally practicable for wagons, and abounds 
in the necessary quantum of wood, grass, and 
water. If so, and the route can be as favourably 
extended from the Colorado westward to the Pa- 
cific, of which I have very little doubt, there is 
no question but that a wagon route has been ob- 
tained which cannot but shorten the distance to 
San Francisco at least from three to four hun- 
dred miles, if not more. 


Satine oF Streamsuips.—The steamships 
Ohio and Crescent City sailed from New York 
onthe 13th inst. for Chagres. The Ohio goes 
by way of Havana and New Orleans. They 
were both crowded with passengers, the Ohio 
having four hundred and fifty-five and the Cres- 
cent City two hundred and eighty-seven; in all 
seven hundred and forty-two. Mr. Jacob Baush 
went as bearer of despatches to California, in 
the Crescent City. The rush from California 
it would appear does not diminish the rush to it. 
The mails for California, which went out by 
the Ohio and Crescent City, numbered nearly 
seventeen thousand letters, and upwards of 
twenty thousand newspapers, the postage on 
— amounted to upwards of ten thousand dol- 


Sanp ror Giass.—An inexhaustible bed of 
sand for the manufacture of glass has been dis- 
— in the vicinity of Cumberland, Mary- 
and. 


: TURPENTINE.—The manufacture of turpentine 
is beginning to excite attention in Florida. It is 
said to be more profitable than cotton. 


New Jersey Puank Roaps.—We find in the 
New Jersey papers notice of an application to 
the Legislature for a charter with $500,000. 
capital, to make a plank road from a point on the 
river Raritan to a point on the river Delaware. 


New Stream LIne For THE Paciric.—The 
Sarah Sands has been chartered in New York 
for a term of years, to run on the Pacific, in con- 
nection with J. Howard & Son’s line of steam- 
ers to Chagres. She will leave for San Fran- 
cisco on the 10th of December next. 


Tue New York Historicau Society con- 
template the erection of a fire-proof building, for 
the preservation of the valuable documents in 
their possession. The cost of the building is 
estimated at $25,000, and of this $16,000 have 
already been contributed. 


GreaT EmicraTion or Squirrets.—Itis stat- 
ed in-some of the Kentucky papers, that the squir- 
rels have paid another visit to that good old 
commonwealth, and are traversing it in great 
numbers. In 1822 and in 1833, they crossed 
the Ohio in tens of thousands. 


Pouiticat.— The Elections.—In New York 
both houses of the legislature appear to be Whig 
by very small majorities. The State officers 
slected are half of each party. In Louisiana, 
Joseph Walker, Democrat, is elected Governor, 
and the Congressional delegation stands as it did 
in the last Congress; three Democrats and one 
In Mississippi the Democrats carry 
their State officers, and it is reported that they 
carry all the Congressmen, which is the gain of 
one. The election in the Wheeling district of 
Virginia, for a member of Congress, has resulted 
in the choice of Thomas &. Haymond, Whig ; 
which isa gain to offset that of the Democrats 
in Mississippi. In Massachusetts the Whigs 
carry Boston by 3200 majority, but fail to elect 
Governor Briggs on the popular vote. In the 
— Congressional district there is again no 
choice. 


FLoop 1n THE Hupson.—The recent overflow 
of the Hudson river, has caused a great loss and 
damage to property in the store-houses upon the 
wharves at Albany, while all the bridges over 
the principal streams in the neighbourhood of 
Catskill have been carried away. cae 


New York Scuoot Law.—The New School 
Law has been carried in the recent election in 
New York State, under which free public schools 
will be established. 


Tue New Bounnary.—The Commissioners 
for fixing the boundary between the States of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, entered 
upon their duties on Monday, 5th inst. Several 
old land marks have been discovered, sufficient 
to show that several valuable farms, heretofore 
supposed to belong to Delaware, are in fact the 
territory of Pennsylvania. 


Cauirornia Houses.—The houses in Califor- 
nia are to come from all parts of the world, as 
well as the people. They are building houses 
in Bordeaux, France, to send to California, and 
some have already been shipped from Belgium. 


Tue Mempuis Convention. — The Pacific 
Railway Convention at. Memphis, Tennessee, 
adjourned on the 26th ult. after refusing to con- 
cur in the resolution of the St. Louis Convention 
to meet in Philadelphia, on the first Monday in 
April next. The resolutions adopted urge upon 
the Government the importance of undertaking, 
at the earliest possible day, the construction of a 
railway from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and 
deem it the duty of the Government, not only to 
construct it, but also branches north, east, and 
south, so as to connect with the lines of railway 
now in progress of construction or in contempla- 
tion. ‘The last resolution is the only one ex- 
pressive of any opinion as to the route of the 
proposed railway. The route recommended is 
as follows:—Commencing at San Diego, on the 
Pacific Ocean, crossing the Colorado onthe West, 
running along the Gila river, or near it, ina direc- 
tion to the Passo Del Norte, and thence across 
the State of Texas to its Northeastern boundary 
between 32 and 33 degrees of North latitude, 
terminating at some point on the Mississippi, be- 
tween the mouth of the Ohio river and: the 
mouth of Red river. 


Tue NaTionaL WASHINGTON MoONUMENT.— 
Mr. Daniel O. Hitner, of Whitemarsh township, 


-Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, has furnish- 


ed a fine stone, four feet long, two feet wide, 
and fifteen inches thick, which is to be placed 
in the National Washington Monument. On its 
face it bears the following inscription :—* Penn- 
SYLVANIA, from the quarry of D. O. Hitner, 
Montgomery county.” ‘The word Pennsylva- 
nia is beautifully engraved in large Gothic let- 
ters, near the centre of the stone. 


Mexico anp Robertson, the 
agent of the English Government, it is said by 
the Spanish paper published at New Orleans, 
who was sent on to Mexico to enter into arran 
ments in relation to the debt owing to England, 
goes back again without having accomplished 
his object. 
England will help herself to a slice of the coun- 
try till the debt is paid, probably take possession 
of Yucatan, bordering on the Balize. 


Tue SusqueHanna County Banx.— We 
learn from Montrose that the failure of the 
Susquehanna County Bank, Pennsylvania, has 
caused the greatest excitement in that com- 
munity. The committee of directors appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the Institution, report 
that the bank has at least $200,000 afloat, of 
which probably $150,000 has gecently been put 
in circulation at the West, through a certain 
agent in Cincinnati, who was in Montrose but a 
week before the Institution exploded. The 


sons of rank and distinction, in connexion with | 


he Spanish Telegraph thinks that — 


been in treaty with the Danish Government, for the 


British Government intends, at the coming session of 
Parliament, to propose an extension of the elective 


cashier, T. P. St, John, has been arrested, and | 


committed in default of $40,000 bail. Threats 
uttered 


of personal vengeance were freel 
down 


inst him, the bank sign was ta 

ced over the jail door, effigies were led, 
and quite a mob attended Mr. St. John to jail, 
saluting him, as he went, with hisses, 
&c. It is estimated that from ,000 to $60,- 
000 of the notes are in circulation in Susque- 
hanna county. Mr. St. John represented a large 
majority of the stock, and, it is alleged, ruled 
matters his own way, without giving the neces- 
sary bonds for the faithful performance of the 
duties of the office he filled. 


Wisconsin Marais. — The Mineral Point 
Tribune mentions the discovery of an extensive 
quarry of fine marble in Richland county, and 
very properly suggests that a block of it be sent 
to Washington for the purpose of being 
in the National Monument. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE DIFFICULTIES WITH THE 
Osace Inp1ans.—The delegation of Osage In- 
dians have arrived at Washington, and had 
an interview with President Taylor, respecting 
the non-payment of their annuities. The sick- 
ness of the agents was the cause, which being 
explained, the Osages were sati 


Tue Seminoce Inn1ans.—There were some 
fifty or sixty Seminole Indians in attendance at 
the recent conference at Tampa Bay. Every 
chief and sub-chief of note in the nation was 
there. They looked haggard and depressed}. 
and spoke of their having gone through much 
trouble and many trials in capturing the young 
men who committed, the murders on Indian 
river. After the United States Commander-in- 
chief addressed the council, Assunwha, the chief 
speaker of the nation, replied, and in the course 
of his speech avowed the determination of the 
people not to emigrate. They wanted no time 
to think about it—their minds were made up— 
they would not go. Billy Bowlegs, who is a 
man of about forty, followed, and spoke to the 
same effect. He concluded as follows:—“ I 
now pledge you my word that, if you will cease 
this talk of leaving the country, no other out- 
rage shall ever be committed by my people; or, 
if ever, hereafter, the worst among my people 
shall cross the boundary and do any mischief to 
your people, you need not look for runners, or 
appoint councils to talk. I will make up my 
pack and shoulder it, and my people will do the 
same. We will all walk down to the sea-shore, 
and will ask but one question: —* Where is the 
boat to carry us to Arkansas?” | 


Tue Sioux Inp1ans.—It is stated that the 
Sioux Indians have greatly improved in their 
habits within the last year. The bands residing 
near Fort’ Snelling, have given up the use of 
whiskey, and some of the more distant bands 
have purchased less liquor than formerly. This 
is said to have been effected principally by the 
sub-agent, General Murphy, and other individu- 
als, who have used their influence to promote 
temperance among them. 


Emigration West.— The Indiana State 
Sentinel states that the number of emigrants 
passing westward, over the national road, has 
been larger, during the present season, than in 
any former season for the last ten years. Hun- 
dreds of wagons pass through Indianapolis every 
day, and the quality of the emigrants is better | 
than usual. The Peoria Press of the 27th ult. 
states the number of emigrants crossing ihe IIli- 
nois river at that place, for the previous two 
weeks, have averaged seventy-five wagons per 
day, and one day there were one hundred and 
fourteen, all from Indiana, and destined for Iowa. 
It is estimated that from thirty thousand to fifty 
thousand have been added to the population of 
Towa within six weeks, and that by the close of 
navigation the population will have increased 
one-fourth since the first of September. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The British mail steamer Cambria, arrived at Bos- 
ton, brings London papers to the 27th of October. 
The English papers are very barren of news; many 
columns usually devoted to politics, wars, and revolu- 
tions being filled up with criminal trials in England 
and extracts from books. We give a carefully pre- 
pared digest of the most interesting part of the in- 
telligence. 

There continued a good degree of activity in trade, 
particularly in cotton, and owing to the heavy ope- 
rations of speculators, a further advance of from $d. to } 
4d. per pound had been realized in the early part of 
the week, since which the market had been quiet, but 
steady. The price of fair Orleans has now reached 
63d. per pound. Last year at this date it was 4d. 

The corn trade through the country is very quiet, 
buyers only operating to meet immediate wants; 
holders had not been able to maintain the quotations | 
of the previous week, and prices generally had still 
a declining tendency. Indian corn was still held 
with firmness, but the sales were very limited. In 
the provision market business had been steady, and 
at firm prices. 

As many as sixty wrecks are reported to have 
taken place on the east coast of Great Britain, during 
the late equinoctial gales. A barque, on Sunday 
morning, 2lst ult.on the Gunfleet Sands, keeled 
over, and all on board perished, numbering sixteen 
or twenty persons. The Dutch and Belgian mails 
describe the gales to have been very destructive on 
their respective coasts. Numerous vessels were lost. 
The Camilla steamship reports a fearful hurricane 
visiting*Cronstadt, and a consequent serious damage 
to the shipping. 

Lady Franklin is at present endeavouring to or- 
ganize a scheme to relieve the expeditions in the 
Polar Seas in the course of the ensuing spring. 

The Swedish papers state that Louis Philippe has 


Castle of Fredensborg, between Helsinborg and Co- 
penhagen, intending to end his days there. 

The annual meeting of the Peace Congress is an- 
nounced to take place in Frankfort, Germany, in 
1850. Preparations have already commenced there 
for it. 

Lord Dudley Stuart has published in the London 
Daily News an appeal to the mothers, the wives, and 
the daughters of England, to furnish «a home for 
Kossuth,” and to extend to him a welcome becoming 
the British race, who are the friends of freedom. 


GREAT BRITAIN. — The Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States, had an audience of 
her Majesty at Windsor Castle, on Saturday, the 
20th ult. to deliver his credentials. He was intro- 
duced by Viscount Palmerston, her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord 
Palmerston also introduced to her Majesty Sir Henry 
Bulwer, who took leave on departing to enter on the 
duties of his mission as Minister to the United 
States. | 

Intelligence had reached England of the destruc- 
tion of four Greenland whalers, and rumour has it 
that others have shared a like fate. ‘These four 
are—the Superior, 400 tons burden, belonging to 
Peterhead ; the Lady Jane, 390 tons, Captain Pater- 
son, of Newcastle; the Prince of Wales, 380 tons, 
of Hull; and a large American ship—the whole 
crushed to pieces by icebergs, while fishing in Mell- 
ville Bay, Davis’ Straits. 

The European Times mentions a rumour that the 


franchise, so as to include a large proportion of the 
operative classes, who have now no vote. 

There continues to be much excitement about the 
Sunday post-office business, but the government re-- 
solutely refuses to yield. 

The cholera has entirely disappeared from Lon- 
don, and the deaths for the last two weeks have 
been rather under the average of the season.—The 
Queen Dowager is announced to be hopelessly ill of 
dropsy. Her age is 58, and since the death of King 
William, twelve years ago, she has received a pen- 
sion of £100,000 per annum. 


Inectann.—According to the Belfast News Letter, 
incendiary fires are common in the north of Ireland. 

Three persons named John Roche, John Fitz- 
gerald, and Martin Mackin, have been arrested, and 
committed to Waterford jail, charged with the wilful 
murder of Michael Hogan, a bailiff, while he was 
distraining for rent at Tynalira on the 22d of August 
last. 

The dismissal ‘of Lord Roden and the Messrs, 
Beers from the magistracy is the subject of comment 
in all parts of the kingdom. Sir Gilbert King has 
sent in his resignation of the commission of the peace 
for the county of Roscommon, as he is of opinion 
«that Lord Roden’s conduct on the occasion in ques- 
tion is undeserving of censure.” 

Lord Roden has dissuaded several magistrates 
from resigning their commissions, and will not coun- 
tenance expressions of personal sympathy carried to 
such lengths. | 

It has been determined to establish a botanical 
department, an agricultural school, and model farm 
for Munster, in connection with the Queen’s College 
in Cork, a sum of £5000 having been allocated by 
the Lord Lieutenant for this most invaluable project. 

A land bailiff, named Whelan, was shot dead in 
the public street at Carrickbeg recently. He was 


under agent to Mr. A. W. Sadlier. ‘Two men are in 
custody charged with the murder. 


FRANCE.—Nothing of any consequence has 
been done in the French Assembly, except the dis- 
posing of the question of the credits for the Roman 
expedition, which were carried on the 20th ult., by 
@ vote of 467 to 168; showing a large majority in 
favour of the government. Louis Napoleon is ac- 
cused of being unduly influenced by Lord Norman- 
by, the British Ambassador, with whom he is in 

quent pond M. Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
motion, in favour of the amnesty of the Bourbons, 
has fallen to the ground: the committee having re- 
fused to consider it. Lamartine is said to be about 
to retire to the East, the Sultan having made him a 
gratuitous grant of an immense tract in a fertile 

plain of the crown domains, within a few hours’ 
ride of Smyrna. His friend, M. Charles Rolland, is 
about to take possession of it in his name, and he 
will himself repair thither in the spring. 

M. Cabet, the apostle of French Communism, has 
been sentenced by the Tribunal of Correctional Po- 
lice, at Paris, to two years’ imprisonment, fifty francs 
fine, and five years’ interdiction of civil rights, for 
swindling the dupes of his famous, or infamous, 
Icarian scheme. 

The Roman refugees who arrived by the last 
steamer from Civita Vecchia have been forwarded to 
the interior of France. 


SPAIN.—A sudden change of ministry has oc- 
curred in Spain. Some offence to the king consort, 
on the part of the Cabinet, led to a letter from the 
Queen on the 18th ult. informing them of their dis- 
missal. Subsequently, Narvaez was invited to form 
a Cabinet, which he did on the 2lst ult. but this 
new one was again dismissed. Narvaez and the 
weak king consort do not agree on any question, 
and between her premier and her husband the 
Queen has but a sorry time. : 


TURKEY.—Things look less warlike than ever 
in Turkey. The report comes by way of Paris, as 
well as Vienna; that the Emperor of Russia ex- 
presses a desire to settle the differences quietly, pro- 
vided England would not interfere with her army 
and navy. In the meantime, it is stated that the 
English fleet of seven ships of war and two steam- 
ers had left the Adriatic for the Dardanelles. A 
French fleet of six ships, two frigates and steamers, 
with eight thousand men and six hundred guns, had 
also left for the Dardanelles. The Turkish fleet is 
enchored to defend the narrowest passage of the 
Bosphorus. On the other hand, the Austrian fleet 
of frigates and brigs had also sailed for the Darda- 
nelles, and there was a Russian fleet of twenty-six 
sail at Sebastopol, only four hours’ sail from the 
mouth of the Bosphorus. Notwithstanding all 
this array of force, war was not apprehended. The 
conversion to Moslemism of Bem, and about thirty 
other Hungarians, is confirmed. Bem declares his 
country to be his first religion, and so embraces the 
creed, as well as the colours of the Porte, against 
their common enemy. 


THE ROMAN STATES.—General Zucchi has 
resigned his grade as Lieutenant-General in the 
Roman army, on the ground that he had engaged to 
serve a constitutional prince, and not an absolute 
government. 

The Pope is expected to return forthwith, the 
Cardinals having decided that it would be expedient 
for him to do so while under the protection of French 


troops. 

_ A letter from Rome of the 14th ult., says that the 
Deputies of the late Constituent Assembly are to be 
ranged into three classes. The first class is to con- 
sist of those who did not consent to the proclamation 
of a Republic, and will therefore be recalled from 
exile ; in the second class will be the more moderate 
members, even though they may have consented to 
the Republic being proclaimed; these will also be 
allowed to return to Rome, but under surveillance: 
The third class will neither be re-called nor amnes- 
tied. Much excitement prevails in the city. Several 
young men have been arrested for singing the Mar- 
seillaise hymn in the streets. Instead of singing, 
the people now indulge in prose recitations. Pla- 
cards, with enormous letters, of « Death to the infa- 
mous priests,” “Death to the red triumvirate,” 
cover the walls. Several attempts on the lives of 
French officers have also been made. 

Dr. Millingen, who has been suffering persecu- 
tion from the Priests, has made:a fruitless appeal to 
the cardinals, and has therefore addressed the British 
Government to protect him as a British subject. 


NAPLES AND SICILY.—The Government of 
Naples continues to make arrests for revolutionary 
offences in 1848 and subsequently. ‘The prisons 
are filled with such offenders, who are to be tried by 
a special commission. The king will go to Gaeta 
tifl the trials are disposed of. Lord Palmerston’s 
despatch on the Sicilian questiun is the text for 
much abuse of England in the Government papers. 
The Emperor of Russia has recommended the king 


| not to yield on this point, and assured him that 


Russia and Austria will sustain him. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY.—The imperial 
mercy has at length tardily interposed in behalf of 
the Hungarians. A courier arrived at Pesth on the 
12th ult., with orders to stop the butcheries in that 
city. The chief butcher, Haynau, has resigned his 
office, in his wrath at having his bloody labours thus 
stopped. He complains too of the disregard shown 
to his orders, in having Bathyany shot, instead of 
hung. ‘Tl'he officers who surrendered at Peterwar- 
dien have had the same privileges granted to them 
as those of Comorn. The chief magnates of the 
Empire have petitioned for a pardon to those Hun- 
garians who were amenable to the laws. ‘The crown 
of Hungary is said to be now in England, where it 
was sent by Kossuth. ‘he Austrian army was 
being re-organized with activity, under the direction 
of Radetsky. 

The sister and brother-in-law of Dembinski, who 
have never interfered in politics, were arrested at 
Cracow on the 17th ult. 


GERMAN Y.—From Baden we learn of the ex- 
eeation on the 20th ult. of Messrs. Jansen, Sebra- 
dor, and Bernigan, who were concerned in the late 
insurrection. At Constance, on the 3d ult. fourteen 
persons who had been engaged in it were sentenced 
to various punishments, the heaviest being that of 
Charles Bohle—imprisonment for six years. ; 

In the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, at Munich, 
it is proposed to abolish capital punishment, the 
stocks, and branding. A reduction in the army is 
also contemplated. 

The convictions in Baden and the cruelties of 
Austria have excited much feeling in Frankfort, and 
the report that Haynau is to represent Austria in the 
the provisional government was unfavourably re- 
ceived. 

The convention between Prussia and Austria was 
ratified on the 13th ult. The Archduke John then 
announced that he would resign as soon as the 
other governments had assented to it. 

Klapka, the heroic Hungarian commander of Co- 

morn, had arrived in Bremen, where he was received 
with every honour. It was thought that 160 of the 
Hungarian officers would shortly sail from Bremen 
for New Orleans. 
_ The Schleswig insurrection, and the rebellions of 
Germany, have cost the lives of 40 officers, and 
348 non-commissioned and rank and file, with 100 
of the former, and 1609 of the latter wounded, giving 
a total of 2097 killed and wounded. Of the loss of 
the insurgents in various places no exact calculation 
can be made, but it is set down as triple that of the 
military. So that the total number of persons who 
have lost their lives in these conflicts may be set 
down as little short of 4000, independent of deaths 
from disease. 


FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Alta California contains the following very 
important news from Honolulu :—By the arrival of 
the French frigate Poursuivante, Admiral Tromelin, 
we have received advices from Honolulu to the 6th 
September. The news is of importance, but we have 
only room for a summary of the strange events which 
have lately transpired there. M. Dillon, the French 
Consul, has for some time heen at loggerheads with 
the government upon the subject of Catholic rights 
and brandy. About the 15th of August, the Pour- 
suivante and a war steamer arrived, when M. Dillon 
made certain demands upon the government, threat- 
ening them with “ great guns,” in case of non-com- 
pliance. ‘The demands, as near as we can learn, 
were, Ist, a reduction of duties on brandies and li- 
quors of one-half, and the return of one-half of all 
such duties as have been collected since 1846; 2d, 
the same right to Catholics and their schools as are 
granted to Protestants; 3d, the repeal of a law 
which compels whaleships, importing liquor for sale 
to pay port charges; 4th, the remission of a fine 
imposed upon some captain of a whaleship. ‘There 
were some minor demands relative to « redress” and 
“gatisfaction” for indignities and insults offered to 
the “ grand republic,” ‘These demands were made, 
and three days allowed for the government to com- 
ply or refuse. 

The King being absent, the Admiral waited un- 
til his return, when the government refusing to com- 
ply with the demands, the French troops landed and 
took possession of the fort. No resistance being 
offered, the gallant fellows spiked and threw from 
the ramparts the guns of the fort, destroyed the am- 
munition and public stores, and took all the Ha- 
waiian vessels that were in port. The Hawaiian 
flag was lowered, and the French hoisted. After the 
quiet possession of the fort for three days, the French 


abandoned it, and retired on board their vessels. 
The King’s yacht, Kamehameha III. was manned 
with Frenchmen, and despatched, it is supposed, to 
Valparaiso, the steamer sailed for Tahiti, and the 
Poursuivante, with M. Dillon and .family, sailed for 
this place, where she arrived Tuesday evening. 
M. Dillon and family have taken passage for Pa- 
nama in the steamer Oregon, from which place he 
goes to, France, via New York. The British Con- 
sul General and the American Consul 

against the action of the French Forces. The 
British Consul General offered his services as media- 
tor, but was refused. It is uncertain what the re- 
sult of all this will be; but the general impression is, 
that M. Dillon has exceeded his powers, and that 
his acts will be denounced by his government. 
This belief is strengthened by his sudden departure, 
and his anxiety to be the first to represent the mat- 
ter to his own government. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, D.D. James 8. Keen to Emir E. daugh- 
ter of Huea Esq. of Philadelphia. 

At Philadelphia, on 'l'uesday evening, 1 3th inst. by 
the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord, Mr. Wittiam Barnes, of 
Covington, Kentucky, to Miss Mary Bart ert, of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 9th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dunn, Mr. James 
Gcascow, of Boston, Massachusetts, to Miss ANNE 
Jackson, of Camden, New Jersey. 

At Brooklyn New York, on Wednesday, 14th 
inst. by the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, Joan Warren 
Hirt to Mary Avevusta Simonson. 

On the 17th of October, by the Rev. William 
Brown, Dr. Wiit1am Lewis, of Roanoke county, 
Virginia, to Many McFartann, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis McFarland, of Augusta county, 
Virginia. 

At Abington, Pennsylvania, on the 13th inst. by 
the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D. the Rev. W. A. P. Man- 
Tin, of Indiana, missionary to China under the care 
of the Presbyterian Board, to Miss Jane M. Vansanr, 
of Philadelphia. ‘hey expect to sail from. Boston 
on the 20th inst. in the ship Lan-too for Canton, in 
company with several other missionaries. 

At Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, on the 25th ult. 
by the Rev. B. F. Stead, Mr. Joan P. Savnter, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, to Miss Mary Louisa, daugh- 
ter of Atrnep Jenks, Esq. of Bridesburg. 

On Thursday evening, the 27th of September, by 
the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Witttam Carver 
to Miss Mary Ecizanerta, daughter of Mr. Josera 
MacAnams, of Solebury, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania. On Wednesday evening, 3lst ult., by the 
same, Mr. Cuartes B. La Rve to Miss Ame ta, 
daughter of Mr. Asner Morais, of Newtown, and 
all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Griffith Owen, Mr. 
Joun Sreet to Miss Ann Speer, all of Philadel- 

hia. 

At Perth, Fulton county, New York, on the 6th 
inst. by the Rev. J. M. Graham, Mr. D. J. McMar- 
Tin, of Wilmington, Delaware, to Miss CaTuanineE 
Srewarrt, of the former place. i 

At San Francisco, California, in the latter part of 
September, the Rev. Samuret H, Writer, of New 
York, to Miss Marrua Brewsren, of New Jersey, 
(a sister of the wife of Captain Wescott, of General 
Riley’s staff.) 

On Tuesday evening, the 6th ult. by the Rev. 
James Smith, Mr. Joan Witriam ALEXANDER, to 
Miss Resecca Marearert, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Jounston Bett, all of East Kishacoquillas, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Princeton, New Jersey, on the 13th inst. by 
the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. Mr. Wititam 
L. Mactier, to Miss Anna, daughter of James S. 
Green, Esq. 

On Wednesday, 31st ult. by the Rev. Isaac Or- 
chard, Mr. Wittram Rea, of Boston, to Miss Ca- 
rotiNE V. Locxwoop, of the city of New York. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 13th inst. 
Joun Montcomerry Canvpor, a member of the first 
class in the Theological Seminary, aged about 24 
years. This excellent young man was the son of 
Mr. Thomas Candor, of Mercer county, Illinois, and 
was born in Union county, Pennsylvania, the for- 
mer residence of his family. On the side of both 
parents he was descended from Scottish Presby- 
terians in Ireland, who emigrated to Pennsylvania ; 
and the connexion has produced bright examples of 
ministerial as well as private piety. ‘I‘his is more 
known to us to be true of the large and respectable 
family of Montgomery, well known in the Presby 
terian churches of the Susquehanna. Mr. Can- 
dor was educated at the College of New Jersey, 
in which he took his degrees with high distinction. 
For more than two years he has been a member of 
the Theological Seminary; and a few months ago 
he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Nor- 
thumberland. In every one of these relations, our 
departed brother was irreproachable, conscientious, 
and happy. He was acknowledged by all his teach- 
ers and friends to possess uncommon talents and 
solid acquisitions; and the trial of his gifts gave pro- 
mise of much usefulness. In temper he was gentle 
and disposed to peace, so that a peculiar sweetness is 
associated with his memory and name. For about. 
six weeks he gradually sank under an attack of 
typhoid fever. At no time was he in much suffer- 
ing either of mind or body; indeed, for most of this 
time there was good hope of his recovery. But 


'God has willed, otherwise, and has hereby given 


to the surviving friends a lesson which can never be 
forgotten. During his latter days our beloved young 
brother was full of humble faith, serene hope, and 
unfeigned love: these graces were shown more by 
his countenance and demeanour, and by occasional 
expressions of his patience and trust, than by any 
particular bursts of rapture. Yet he hungered and 
thirsted for acts of worship, and could scarcely be 
satisfied with the word of God and prayer; his cham- 
ber was a scene of devotion for hours preceding his 
falling asleep in Jesus, and at his request hymn after 
hymn was sung, intermingled with supplication and 
thanksgiving. It is no more than just to say, that it 
would not be possible for any one to be more assidu- 
ously or tenderly nursed and comforted on a dying 
bed, than was our brother by his young companions. 
They hung around his couch, joined in constant 
prayer for his recovery; and when he was taken, 
they after suitable religious exercises, accompanied 
his remains to the place of departure; a delegate 
from each class going as far as Danville, Pa. where the 
burial is to take place. ‘The presence of several near 
relatives added comfort to the last few days of our 
friend’s sojourn with us. Seldom has a death-bed 
been more divested of its terrors, or more beautified 
by the shining of grace. ‘The impression of this event 
on the Seminary, the College, and the town, has 
been marked; and it is most earnestly to be desired. 
and prayed for, that the friends and kindred who re- 
ceive this sad tidings, may hear in it the accents off 


a sovereign merciful Father, calling them to prepare | . 


for his presence. A. 

Died, at Wappingers Creek, New York, on the 
9th inst., the Rev. Erieuatetr Price, in the 69th 
year of his age, and for nearly forty years pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in that place. 

Died, at Meadville, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., 
Mrs. Marra T. Yates, wife of Charles M. Yates, 
M. D., and sister of the Hon. James Buchanan. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 5th inst., of pulmo- 
nary consumption, Hamriton, daughter 
of the late John Hamilton, of Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

Died, on the 3d inst , at Coldenham, Orange coun- 
ty, New York, Rosert Brake, in the 76th year of 
his age. Some twelve or fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Blake removed to the place of his late residence in 


the city of New York, where he had long been a 


member and a ruling elder in the Scotch Presby- 
terian church. Though the deceased was a plain, 
unassuming man, with little or no pretension to ex- 
terior polish, yet seldom do we meet with so many 
excellencies in a single character. Professing reli- 
gion in the morning of life, the influence of vital 
Christianity in him was ever visible in all the rela- 
tions he sustained; and at his advanced age, he has 
gone down to the grave possessing the respect, and 
confidence, and esteem of all who knew him. Ac- 
cording to his means and opportunities, it is sincere- 
ly believed that few men have done more for advanc- 
ing the best interests of the Church and of the world. 
He was a man of great simplicity of character, alto- 
gether above the petty arts of inferior minds. He 
was distinguished for his integrity, governed strictly 
by moral principle in all the transactions of life. He 
was a generous man—though not possessed of great 
wealth, yet .was he always among the wealthiest in 
contributing to benevolent purposes. A man of 
peace himself, he was always a peaece-maker where- 
ever it was practicable to be so—he could not breathe 
the atmosphere of strife and bitterness. In his 
friendships, he was ardent and enduring—ever ready 
to meet the wishes of those who had any fair claim 
upon his kindness, and not to be shaken in his at- 
tachments without good and sufficient cause. His 
crowning excellence, however, was, he was a firm 
believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the prin- 
ciple from which sprung the virtues just mentioned, 
and the many other virtues that adorned his charac- 
ter. What a blessing is it to the world that such 
men are spared to a good old age! By their prayers, 
by their example, by their influence, they greatly 
promote all the essential interests of human society. 
They are the salt of the earth, and were they not 
suffered to remain amidst the mingled mass, how 


. in the History of Jesus Christ, by 


speedily would a moral putrefaction ensue! Whilst, 

therefore, the writer of this brief tribute to the me- 

mory of one he highly valued, mourns his departure 

with unfeigned sorrow, he would also be thankful 

for the good he has been instrumental in effecting, 

and rejoice in the assurance that he has gone to reap 
ing reward. 


corresponding M. 

Died, at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, 
10th inst., Hon. Caarntes Huston, long connected 
with the Judiciary of Pennsylvania. Judge Huston 
at an early age attained to eminence in the legal 
profession. He was appointed Judge of the Judicial 
district of Centre and the adjacent counties, during 
the administration of Governor Findlay, Subse- 
quently he was elevated to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and retained his seat on that bench 
until a few years ago, when his term expired. He 
had been for some years in very feeble health. Judge 
Huston was a gentleman highly respected in the 
profession, and his strict integrity had secured. him 
the esteem of all his acquaintance. 

Died, on the 30th ult. at the residence of her bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. P. B. Shafer, in Stillwater, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Manta S. Tatmier, wife of the Rev. 
Jehiel Talmage, in the sixty-first year of her age. 
For more than a year the deceased languished un- 
der a disease fron: which there is usually no release 
but in death. She had been for a long time a pro- 
fessed disciple of Jesus ; and her temper and actions 
bare witness that the Spirit had applied to her the 
redemption purchased by Christ. Her pious con- 


- verse, and enlightened and enduring zeal will long 


be remembered as a sweet refreshment to those who 
knew her, and who are following after her in the imi- 
tation of our Lord Jesus. Her husband, by whose 
loving attentions God comforted her until the silver 
cord was loosed and the golden bowl broken, now 
mournfully rejoices. Hope and resignation mingle 
in his heart, while he sets his seal to that inspired 
testimony, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.”—Communicated. 

Died at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, on the 29th 
of July last, Levi Cuamnercatn, for twenty-seven 
years secular superintendent of the Sandwich Islands 
mission, at the age of fifty-seven. He was a native 
of Dover, Vermont. 

Died, on Juba River, California, the Rev. James 
P. Avams, chaplain of the New England company 
which arrived in California in the ship Leonora. 
Mr. Adams was a minister of the Congregational 
denomination, and it is understood that his labours 
on shipboard were highly acceptable and useful. 
He accompanied that portion of his friends that went 
to the mines, and was attacked with the prevailing 
disease—dysentery. He died suddenly after ten 
days’ illness. With many others, far from friends and 
dear home, his body sleeps amid the stupendous 
precipices of the California mountains. 

Died, on the 29th of September last, at his resi- 
dence, in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, Colonel 
Joun McDowe tt, aged 82 years. The subject of 
this notice was of Scotch parentage, who emigrated 


to the colonies about the beginning of the Revolu- 


tionary war, and settled in what is now Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania. From thence the deceased 
removed into Kishacoquillas valley, where he lived 
the remainder of the days allotted to him on earth, 
respected by the community in which he resided. 
He was naturally of a sympathetic temperament of 
mind, peculiarly fitted to secure the friendship of 
those with whom he had intercourse. Mild and 
conciliatory in his disposition, his pleasure was to 
live in the bonds of uninterrupted fellowship with all 
mankind. ‘The last few years ofhis life were passed 
in the retirement of home, suffering more or less 
from disease, which it is hoped led him to seek refuge 
in God through the Lord Jesus Christ. He pro- 
fessed his desire to live to God through the appoint- 
ments of his ordinances by a communion with the 
Church of the Seceders, towards which he had his 
early predilections formed. His last hours were 
marked by a calm submission to the Divine will, 
trusting in the Saviour, « That if our earthly house 


| of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 


of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” — Communicated. 


NOTICES. 


STANTON STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—tThe third of a series 
of Sabbath Evening Discourses will be delivered in 
the Stanton street Presbyterian Church, (corner of 
Forsyth,) New ‘York, by the Rev. W. W. Phil- 
lips, D.D, next Lord’s day. Services to commence 
at seven o’clock, P. M, 

COMMITTEE ON CHURCH MUSIC.—The 
General Assembly’s Committee on Sacred Music are 
hereby called to meet at the Mission House, New 
York city, on Tuesday, December the 4th, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. for the purpose of finally considering 
and concluding their work. 

Joun M. Knens, Chairman. 
PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. — The 
Presbytery of New York stands adjourned to meet 
at the Mission House, New York, on Monday, De- 
cember 3d, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
, Joun M. Krens, Stated Clerk. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. — 
A regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society, will be held at the Tract 
House, Monday evening, 19th inst., at half-past 
seven o'clock, when all the members are particularly 
requested to be presente 

Isaac Oncnarp, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PIUBLICA- 
TION.—A stated meeting of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication will be held at their house, No. 265 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 20th 
inst., at four o’clock, P. M. 

Josrpa H. Jones, Recording Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH.— The 
usual monthly evening service will be held in the 
University Place Church, (Dr. Potts’) New York, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst., at half- 
past seven o'clock. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH-—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, on Spruce above Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, will be open for service to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst., at half-past 
seven o'clock. 


PHILADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY.— The 
Eleventh Anniversary of the Philadelphia Bible So- 
ciety will be held at the Musical Fund Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday evening next, the 20th inst. at 
half-past seven o’clock. Tickets of admission can 
be procured at the Bible Rooms, No. 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Robert McClain, of Drumbanagher, Ireland, 
will preach in the Ninth Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Schuylkill Seventh and George streets, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, at half- 
past ten o'clock, and in the evening at half-past 
seven o'clock. 


OOTSTEPS OF MESS[AH.—Just published, 
The Footsteps of Messiah, a review of passages 
the Rev. W. Leask. 
12mo, second edition. | 
Caprices, a book of original poems, 12mo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. Alexander’s History of African Colonization, 
8vo, a second edition. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Sermon to the Legal 
Profession. 

III. ‘he Blood of the Cross, by the Rev. H. Bonar, 
author of Night of Weeping. 

IV. ‘Two Discourses on the Popular Objections to 
the Doctrine of Election, by the Rev. H. A. Board. 
man, D. D., 18mo. 

V. A Treatise on Justification, by the Rev. George 
Junkin, D. D., 12ino, second edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

VI. Hints on Temper, by the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man, 

VII. The Greek Boy and the Sabbath-school, by 
C. Plato Ca&tanis, 18:mo. 

VIII. Influence of Physical Causes on Religious 
Experience, by the Rev. J. H. Jones, D. D., 18.no. 

1X. The American Mechanic and Working Man, 
by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D., 2 vols., 18mo. 

X. Thoughts on Sacramental Occasions, extracted 
from the Diary of Philip Doddridge, 18mo. 

XI. A Commentary on the Romans, by the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D., eleventh edition. 

XII. Questions to Hodge’s Commentary on Ro- 
mans, third edition. | ig: 

XIIL. Illustration of the Types, Allegories, and 
Prophecies of the Old ‘Testament, by William 
McEwen, 18mo. 

Just published and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut strect, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
nov 17—3t No. 285 Broadway, New York. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate, M. A,. 
of Scotland, and thoroughly versed in its sound 
principles of education, of several years’ experience 
in teaching Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and the 
English Branches, wishes to give lessons to one or 


more families. Address T., office of this paper. 
nov 17—It 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, NO. 288—Paice 
Crnts.—Contents—]. Wild Sports of the 

alklands, New Monthly Magazine. 2. The Emet. 
son Mania, English Review. 3. Private Correspon- 
dence of George III., Bentley’s Miscellany. 4. 
Phonetics, Frazer's Magazine. 5, Hildreth’s His. 
tory of the United States, New York Tribune. 6. 
Benzole, Frazer’s Magazine. 7. Cessation of Cho- 
lera in London, London Times. 8. Memoir of Miss 
Pardoe, Bentley’s Miscellany. 9. Mr. Robert Simp- 
son’s Courtship, Chamber’s Journal. 10. Rossian 
and Turkish Treaties, Britannia. 11. Punch, New 
York Independent. MMlustration—John Boll's Plum 
Pudding, from Punch, Poetry—Mother and Child; 
The Bells, by Edgar A. Poe. 

Published weckly at six dollars a year, by 

E. LITTELL & Co. Boston, 
And sold by TAYLOR, CANNING & Co. 
nov 17—lt 3 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. 
R TEACHERS AND BIBLICAL STU- 
DENTS.—Jast published by the American 

Sunday School Union, No. 146 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, A Summary of Biblical Antiquities, for 
the use of Schools, Bible Classes, and Families, | 
the Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D. 447 pp. 12mo, wit 
eighty fine engravings, price 75 cents. 

“A short, complete systematic compilation for the 
use of Sunday school teachers and parents,” — 

Part I. embraces notices of the natural history, 
climate, soil, and productions of Judea; and of the 
domestic, social, and civil laws and customs of the 
Jewish nation. Part IL. contains a general hisiory 
of religion—the origin of the Church, and the rites 
and ceremonies of the Jewish dispensation, and no- 
tices of the various sects. For sale at 146 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; 147 Nassau street, New York; 
and 9 Cornhill, Boston. nov 17—3t 


rIVRULY VALUABLE EVANGELICAL 

WORKS.—The American Tract Society Issue 
over twelve hundred different publications, the style 
of printing and binding of which is unsurpassed for 
beauty and strength; and it is believed that no simi- 
lar collection of writings can exceed them in purit 
of doctrine, simplicity of style, or practical usefu 
ness. They may be placed beside the Bible, in 
every household, with the assurance that they will 
sustain its teachings, and, under the Holy Spirit's 
influence, illustrate and enforce its traths. Many 
of the books and tracts are more especially adapted 
to children and youth, and are illustrated with very 
beautiful engravings. For sale at the 

DEPOSITORY, 
No. 18 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


i Where may be found the publications of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and others 
of like excellent character, suitable for Sabbath 
school libraries, and at as low pricesas will be found 
elsewhere. ‘Tracts and bound volumes, in the Ger. 
man, French, Spanish, and other foreign languages. 

nov 17—2t* 


ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1850—*Tue 
T Book or tim Narion.”— The Oldest Magazine 
in America—Pusuisnep gy Tue Present Prorrir- 
Tor For ‘Twenty Years.— Edited by Mre. Sarah J. 
Hale.—The Publisher of the Lady’s Book, knowing 
how completely he put down all opposition in 1849, 
and being assured that the public is also acquainted 
with this fact, deems it only necessary to say that in 
1850 he will improve on 1849; and he will, as usual, 
give more reading and more engravings than his 
cotemporaries. Perhaps a little comparison of what 
he did Jast year, and what his adversaries did, may 
be amusing, if not instructive, to those about to sub- 
scribe for a motthly magazige. One thing the pub- 
lic may be assured of, that the publisher of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book will not falsify his prospectus, as he 
deems it as great a sin to tell a falsehood in print, 
as it is to give utterance to a verbal one. Listen to 
the universal voice of the American press: 


COMPARISON BETWEEN GODEY’S AND THE OTHER PITILA- 
DELPUIA MONTHLIES. 

In 1849, the Lady’s Book gave 916 pages— 
which is 116 more than one, and 148 more than 
the other Philadelphia monthly. He gave 281 en- 
gravings—among which were 20 coloured, and 93 
fall page—which is 136 more than one, and 180 
more than the other. 

We gave, in each number, a piece of music, 
printed separately on tinted paper, making 24 pages, 
or 12 pieces in a year. ‘I'o show the cheapness of 
the Lady’s Book, this same music, if bought sepa- 
rately at the music stores, would cost exactly the 
price of the whole year’s subscription—$3. 

It will be seen, at a glance, which is the cheapest 
magazine for $3, when you get 116 pages of read- 
ing more than one magazine, and 148 mee than 
another; 136 engravings more than one, and 180 
more than the other; to say nothing of the superi- 
ority of our engravings, among which are 20 co- — 
loured, and their usefulness to ladies. ‘The Co- 
loured Fashion Plates alone cost as much as neaf- 
ly all the engravings of either of the other maga- 
zines. These endeavours to please our subscribers 
have cost us an immense sum of money; but if 
honesty of purpose and a positive dislike to false. 
hoods in prospectuses, will entitle a publisher to a 
large subscription list, the Lady’s Book is entitled 
to it. 


Some or our 
dies’ Work ‘Table, which comprises every kind of 
Needlework, Embroidery, Knitting, Netting, Cro- 
chet, Patterns for Caps, Chemisettes, Children’s 
Clothes, Wedding Dresses, In-door and Out-door 
Costumes; Birds of America; Coloured Flawer 
Plates; Model Cottages and Furniture; Fashion. 
able do.; Lace-Work; Vignette Plates at the head 
of articles, &c. All the above are illustrated by 
engravings. And, in 1850, will also be given a 
set of engravings, illustrative of the Costumes of 
all Nations, with descriptions by Mrs. Hale. Most 
of the old features of the Book that were so popu- 
lar last year, will be retained, and new ones added 
as they may suggest themselves to the publisher. 


Our Reapinc Marrer.—We have long stood at 
the head of the magazine world for our contribu- 
tions; they are always moral and instructive, and 
such as may be placed before a family without hesi- 
tation. ‘This department is under the control of 
Mrs. Saran Joserna Hae, whose name alone is a 
sufficient guaranty for the propricty of the Lady’s 
Book. We may say the same of our engravings. 
We will never, as is done by a cotemporary, publish 
indecent modcl-artist pictures, such as no parent 
would allow a child to look at. 

We will not here parade the names of our con- 
tributors: it is not necessary. Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and its proprietor are too well known for us 
to take up space to enumerate the names of those 
who, by their writings, have placed theinselves. at 
the head of the authors of this country. One thing 
our friends will oblige us by not doing—confer- 
ring upon us the title of The Blackwood of America. 
We do not wish to bear the appellation of a maga- 
zine that is opposed to the interests of this country, 
and always loud in its denunciations of it; and, 
besides, Blackwood docs not publish Fashions. ‘To 
sum up all, we unhesitatingly state, that “ we have 
much more than fulfilled all our promises,” and en- 
ter upon the year with a new one, which those who 
know us—and who does not ? —will believe. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1850 shall surpass that 
of 1843, and exceed all Magazines past, present, and 
to comme. 


Terms—Cash in advance, postage paid. 


Maaeniricent AND Exernsive Premiums.—Subecri- 
bers to a Club, or Single Subscribers, may choose 
Different Engravings.—One copy one year $3, with 
any two of the fullowing splendid premium plates: 
Death.bed of the Rev. John Wesley, Wesley Preach. 
ing in the Gwenap Amphitheatre, America Guided 
by Wisdom, General Taylor and Old Whitey, Like- 
ness of the Rev. Joho Wesicy, do. of his co.labourer, 
the Rev. John Fletcher—the last two, though sepa- 
rate engravings, we count only as one premium. 
Two copies for $5, and any two of the above prints 
to each subscriber. Five copies for $10, and an ex- 
tra copy of the Book, and any two of the above en- 
gravings to the person sending the club. Eleven 
copies for $'0, and an extra copy of the Book, and 
any three of the above engravings to the person send- 
ing the club. Any person sending $5 in advance, 
subscription for 1850 and 51, will be entitled to any 
four of the above engravings. 


More and Most Liberal Offers.—For $20 in ad- 
vance, ten copies of the Lady’s Book will be sent, 
and a copy of either of the above magnificent prints ~ 
sent to each subscriber. They can, in all ca 
select which they please. For $30 we will send 
copies of the Book, and thirty copies of any of Ahe 
above engravings. Single number of the La@y’s 
Book, 25 cents. 

The above are large-sized parlour priots. The 
Death-bed of Wesley contains many portraits; 
Wesley Preaching in the Amphitheatre contains 
bundreds of figures, and cost $1500 to engrave it. 
America Guided by Wisdom, is a very large line 
engraving, and cost $1800 to engrave. General 
Taylor and Old Whitey is one of the largest of the 
General Taylor prints, and is engraved from an ori- 

inal painting, ata cost of $1000. The heads of 

esley and Fletcher are of a good size for framing. 
These plates cannot be purchased at the stores at 
less than $3 each. Premiums are only sent when 
a subscriptions are remitted direct to the Pub- 
isher. 

The Lady’s Book for 1850 will contain several 
hundred good engravings. Postmasters and others 
sending clabs will oblige us very much by having 
them all addressed to one name. It is no inconve- 
nience to them, and will be a great favour to us. 

Premiums tothe Towns Sending the Largest Num. 
ber of Subscribere —The town sending us the lar. 
gest number of mail subscribers for 1850, will be 
entitled to the Lady’s Book for 1851 gratis; and the 
next fn number, each subscriber shall receive any 


one of the above plates. 
Address, L. A. GODEY, 
No. 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


> Newspapers copying the above will be entitled 
to an Exchange. nov 17—3t 
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end Arguments, origi 


tion. With p it. 
B. Butler & Co., 4to, pp, 391. 


~ Qf the Proverbial Philosophy we need 
gay but little. The demand for so many 
editions is the best evidence of the estimate 
which the reading public have formed of it. 
it is quite an original in style and arrange- 


ment, and the reader cannot fail to find in | 


every page some thoughts rich in truth, 
forcibly conceived, and tersely and epi- 
gtamatically set forth. It is the frait of 
reflection, and demands reflection in the 
reader in order to its full comprehension 
and enjoyment. It is to the praise of Mr. 
Tupper that he does not inflict upon the 


reader the worse than useless ebullitions of | 


a morbid and sensual fancy. The evidences 
of a pure mind and thankful heart, on the 
contrary, beam forth in his pages. If he 
does not make his fellow-men better, he at 
least is cautious not to make them worse. 
As to the edition before us, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate its merits. It is, in 
truth, a sumptuous volume, and is one of 
the very best specimens of American typo- 
graphy extant. It refreshes the eye to 
look upon it, and if any have been deterred 
from reading the Proverbial Philosophy 
from the crowded page in which they may 
have first met with it, they will find here 
an almost irresistible inducement to dwell 
upon its pages. The portrait of Mr. Tup- 
per presents a man of elegant appearance, 
from whose countenance beam the amiable 
qualities which his works would Jead us to 
attribute to him. 

Porticat Quotations; consisting of elegant ex- 
tracts on every subject, compiled from various 
authors, and arranged under appropriate heads, 
by John T. Watson, M.D. With illustrations. 

* Philadelphia, 1849, Lindsay § Blukiston, 8vo, 
pp- 506. | = 
This elegant volume is a great improve- 

ment on the former edition. Neither taste 

nor money has been spared in furnishing it 
with such attractions as will satisfy the 
most fastidious. Paper, printing, engrav- 
ings, and binding are in perfect keeping, 
and its literary n™tter is worthy of such 
companionship. Dr. Watson has exercised 
judgment and taste in his selections from 
the whole field of English poetry, and has, 
we think, performed a very useful and ac- 
ceptable work in arranging his extracts 

alphabetically, by which we can, by a 

glance, obtain choice thoughts on a great 

variety of subjects, the mintage of strong 
and cultivated minds. 


A Visit ro Tae Uniten Srates or 
Norra America. By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R. 8. 
President of the Geological Society of London, 
author of The Principles of Geology, &c. In two 
volumes, New York, 1849, Harper & Brothers, 
12mo, pp. 273 and 287. 


Intelligence is the first quality in a tra- 
veller, and that Mr. Lyell possesses in an 
eminent degree; and a disposition to be 
pleased, or the very opposite of the captious 
and querulous spirit which animates the 
travelling Trollopes, is the next, and in this 
Mr. Lyell is as well fortified as in the first. 
To accompany him, therefore, in his tour, 
is a real pleasure. He evinces so kindly a 
feeling to our country, he portrays scenes 
so well, he is so rich in scientific remark, 
that the reader will be sorry to part com- 
pany with him, although by no means 
approving all he says. The geological 
remarks on our country, with which 
his volumes are replete, are peculiarly 
valuable. Mr. Lyell’s association with 
the cultivated Unitarians of Boston is 
sometimes offensively apparent, and he 
never speaks less acceptably than when 
he touches on religious topics. Some things 
of this kind he has taken on trust, or from 
caricatured representations, and his good 
taste has been napping when they found a 
place in his volumes. 

A Treatise on Justirication. By the Rev. 

George Junkin, D.D. Second edition, revised and 

enlarged. Philadelphia, 1849, William S. Mar- 


tien; New York, Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 348. 


The author has acceded to an oft—re- 
peated call for a second edition of his trea- 
tise on Justification, and has revised, and, in 
some respects, enlarged it. The title of the 
book might convey a restricted view of its 
contents to one not acquainted with it; itis 
not confined to the discussion of the single 
doctrine of Justification, but around that asa 
central point we have an exhibition of other 
great cardinal doctrines. The acute and 
discriminating mind of Dr. Junkin is visi- 
ble in every page of this book; the treat- 
ment of the points discussed is sound, logi- 
cal, and scriptural, and although in some 
respects metaphysical, the author justifies his 
metaphysics as being of the inductive kind 
which mystifies no mind. This edition is 
in all respects superior to the first. 
Capnices. 

thers; Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 12mo, 

pp- 154, 

The first caprice of the author is his adop- 
ting one of the very briefest titles we have 
ever seen in a new book, which said title, like 
a sign-board, is too often used to exaggerate 
the quality of the articles to be found with- 
am; and then the very term caprices, might 
repel the reader as setting forth things with | 
which he had rather not meddle. The 
second caprice is no less remarkable. The 
‘book has nota line of preface, introduction, 
or advertisement, and not the remotest 
¢lue*is farnished to those who are curious 
about authors’ names. Passing over these, 

_ “we dive into the midst of the caprices, and 
if we are not mistaken, we have found our- 
‘felves, although without introduction, in 
the best company. According to our esti- 
Mate of the muses, the unknown author is 
@,poet—one who has felt the true affiatus. 
In these brief and occasional productions 
of his muse, he has evinced. the possession 
of a chaste imagination, the pictures of 
which ate drawn with vigour and spirit. 
All the pieces are good, without being of 
uniform merit, and although we occasion- 
ally detect a false rhyme, and, peradven- 
ture, some other faults, we are ready to 
venture some of these stanzas side by side 


New York, .1849, Robert Carter & Bro- | 


with some of the best of Longfellow’s, which 


they more resemble than’ those of any.other 


| poet. We indicate the lines beginning 
Philadelphia, 1849, £. 


“Rest ?—there is no such thing,” as feli- 
citous, and there is more of the same 
quality; and “The Blue Beard chambers 
of the heart,’ we copy at large, as a thril- 
ling, graphic, and truly poetical portraiture 
of a blood-stained conscience. | 


“Mould upon the ceiling, 

- Mould upon the floor, 
Windows barred and double-barred, 
Opening never more; 


Spiders in the corners, 
Spiders on the shelves, 
Weaving frail and endless webs 
Back upon themselves; 


Weaving, ever weaving, 
Weaving in the gloom, 
Till the drooping drapery 
Trails about the room. 


Waken not the echo, 
Nor the bat, that clings 
In the curious crevices 


_ Of the panelings. 


Waken not the echo, 

It will haunt your ear, 

Wall and ceiling whispering 
Words you would not hear. 


Hist! the spectres gather, 
Gather in the dark, 
Where a breath has brushed away 


Dust from off a mark ; 


Dust of weary winters, 

Dust of solemn years, 

Dust that deepens in the silence 
As the minute wears. : 


On the shelf and wainscot, 
Window-bars and wall, 
Covering infinite devices, 
With its stealthy fall. 


Hist! the spectres gather, 
Break, and group again, 
Wreathing, writhing, gibbering 
Round that fearful stain ;— 


Blood upon the panels, 
Blood upon the floor, : 
Blood, that baffles wear and 


shing, 
Red for ever more. 


See,—they pause and lis 
Where the bat that clings, 
Stirs within the crevices 
Of the panelings. 


See,—they pause and liste: 
Listen through the air ; 
How the eager life has struggled, 
‘That was taken there ; 


See—-they pause and listen, 
Listen in the gloom; 

For a startled breath is sighing, 
Sighing through the room, 


Sighing in the corners, 

Sighing on the floor, 

Sighing through the window-bars, 
‘That open never more. 


_ Waken not those whispers; 
They will pain your ears; 
Waken not the dust that deepens 
Through the solemn years,— 


Deepens in the silence, 
Deepens in the dark ; 

Covering closer, as it gathers, 
Many a fearful mark. 

Hist! the spectres gather, 
Break, and group again, 
Wreathing, writhing, gibbering, 
Round that fearful stain :— 
Blood upon the panels, 

Blood upon the floor, 


Blood that baffles wear and washing, 
Red for ever more.”’ 


Tare Caristian’s Darty Watx 1n Hoty Secvurr- 
Tx anv Peacr. By Henry Scudder, late minis- 
ter of Collingborn Ducis, in Wiltshire, Recom- 
mended by Dr. Owen and Mr. Baxter. Philatlel- 
phia, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo, 
pp- 342, 


Gold does not lose its quality by age, 
neither does a good book. Old wine is 
better than new, and this too may apply to 
the productions of the brain. We have 
often thought that we had found in an old 
and perhaps neglected theological work, 


modern kind might be woven, just as an 
ounce of gold may be beaten out to gilda 
a large cupola. Scudder’s Daily Walk 
was fresh two centuries ago, and although 
it may have acquired some of the rust of 
time, the quality of its material has not 
deteriorated. It is full of excellent thought 
and experience, all bearing the image and 
superscription of the true mint ; and intelli- 
gent readers, in the profit that is to be de- 
rived from a perusal, will not be deterred 
if the style be not quite so polished as they 
might wish. 

Tax Foorsrers or Mrsstau: a review of Passages 
in the History of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. W. 
Leask, author of Our Era, The Evidences of 
Grace, &c. Second edition. Philadelphia, 1849, 


William S. Martien ; New York, Robert Carter § 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 351. 


We are pleased to see a second edition 
of this really excellent book called for. We 
have noticed it before with what we regard 
as a just commendation. Its subject mat- 
ter is of the best for practical reading, and 
the style such as to offend no good taste. 

A Summary or Bisuicat Antiquities, for the 


use of Schools, Bible Classes, and Families. By 
John W. Nevin, D.D. American Sunday School 


Union. 12mo, pp. 447. 

This book is so well known to Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes, and is really so 
indispensable to them in the study of the 
Scriptures, that we need only tell them that 
this new edition is a very superior one, in 
a better form and better printed than pre- 
ceding ones, having many well executed 


family use, this is a valuable interpreter of 

many parts of the Bible, which are not in- 

telligible without some acquaintance with 

Jewish customs. : 

A Ker ro tae Prayer Boox or tut PrRoTEstant 
Eriscorat Caurcu; designed to illustrate its 
meaning, use, and scriptural character, by the 
Rev. Robert Whytehead, M. A. a clergyman of 
the Church of England. Adapted to the Ameri- 
can Prayer Book by the Rev. James H. Fowles, 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadel- 
phia. Philadelphia, 1849, R. E. Peterson. 12mo. 
pp. 358. | 
Although this is a book designed for 

Episcopalians, who employ the Prayer 

Book as a devotional guide, clergymen of 

other denominations may find it to their 

advantage to have it in their libraries. 

Tus Maetic or Krxpwess, or the wondrous story of 

the good Huan. By the brothers Mayhew. IlIlus- 


trated by Cruikshank and Meadows. New York, 
1849, Harper & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 249. 


The authors say, “This book is more a 
matter of fact than a matter of fiction; for, 


sufficient staple from which a dozen of the | 


cuts, illustrative of the topics treated. For. 


strange to say, though professing to be a 
fairy tale, there is not a magic change in 
it that has not had its origin in the world 
without, rather than in the imaginations of 
the authors.’”’ Many striking events are 
worked up in this tale, and the results are 
intended to illustrate the force of kindness. 


Pamphlets. —We have before us a clear 
and judicious discussion of the Importance 
of Intellectual Cultivation in Women, by the 
Rev. R. B. White, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
delivered as an address before the Alabama 
Female Institute. Also a Seventeenth An- 
niversary Sermon by the Rev. George Mar- 
shall, pastor of the Bethel Church, Penn- 
sylvania, in which the author has given a 
very interesting history of that Church. 

The Medical Examiner, published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Vol. V. No. 11, has 
various articles of interest for the physician, 
and particularly in reference to the late vi- 
sitation of the cholera. 

We have received Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 287, the Protestant Quarterly Review 
for October, and the Covenanter, American 
Protestant, and African Repository for No- 
vember. Also the Christian Parlour Maga- 
zine, with a beautiful plate. This stands 
among the best of the monthlies. 


Clippings from Foreign Journals. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE oF THE DUKE 
or WELLINGTON.—In the neighbourhood 
of his father’s residence in the county of 
Meath, the future Duke, then a lad, was 
one of a party, which, after the manner of 
the times, had indulged in free potations 
until a late period of the night. Mr. Wel- 
lesley, or, as the name then was, Wesley, 
managed to escape from his companions, 
and, retiring to his bed, fell fast asleep. His 
absence was observed, and his retreat de- 
tected. It was determined that he should 
return. One of the party, more or less 
drunken than the rest, snatched up a loaded 
pistol, and, carefully drawing the ball with 
which it was loaded, proceeded to the bed- 
side to discharge the powder at the head of 
the sleeper. He fired, Mr. Wellesley was 
of course awoke, and was forced to get up, 
dress himself, and was brought back in tri- 
umph to the party. In the morning, how- 
ever, it was found that the ramrod of the 
pistol had passed through the pillow close 
by where the head of the future conqueror 
of Napoleon must have been. With all the 
care that his assailant had taken to draw 
the ball, he had left, unconsciously, in its 
place the ramrod; and but that the same 
potations that confused his perceptions, un- 
steadied his hand, when he pointed the pis- 
tol at the young sleeper’s head, that might 
have ended the career of the Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley.— Dublin University Magazine. 


Tue Late Mr. Witson, THE ScoTrisu 
Vocauist.— When Wilson began to prepare 
himself for the stage, several of his friends 
endeavoured to dissuade him from this step. 
His mother, a pious old lady, and Mr. Gray, 
his pastor, who was much attached to him, 
remonstrated and expostulated in vain. He 
resigned his precentorship, recommending 
as his successor his friend Duncan Currie, 
who was appointed to the situation. Mr. 
Wilson’s mother remarked when she heard 
of the appointment, “‘ Aweel, John, ye. hae 
dune yoursel’ an’ ill turn, an’ your friend 
Duncan a gude ane; ye hae sent him whaur 
he was seldom before, to the house o’ God, 
and you’re gaun yoursel’ to the deil’s ta- 
bernacle.”’ In March, 1830, Mr. Wilson 
made his first appearance on the stage of 
the Edinburgh Theatre, as Henry Bertram. 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


A Visiror From A Distant Ciime.—A 
cocoa-nut drifted ashore a few days ago on 
the island of Valentia, near Kerry—another 
proof that the Gulf stream, after running 
along the coast of America, sets across the 
Atlantic. 


AnciENT Papyrus.—An ancient papyrus, 
on which part of the Iliad is written, has 
been found in the hand of.a mummy at 
Monfalout in Egypt. 


Stroppacr or New Coin.—It is under- 
stood that the Government have stopped 
the issue of the new two shilling pieces, in 
consequence of the strong popular feeling 
manifested at the absence on it of the recog- 
nition of the supreme sovereignty of God, in 
the letters “«D.G.,F.D.”’ Det Gratia Fidei 
Defensor, “by the grace of God, Defender 
of the Faith,’’ hitherto imprinted on our 
whole coinage; the coin is to re-issued with 
the letters added.— London paper. 


A Question.—Is there a word in the 
English language that contains all the vow- 
els? ‘There is—unquestionably. ‘There 
are also two which contain them in the 
usual order—/facetiously, abstemiously. 


MarkKetTs Lonpon.—The number of 


| oxen consumed in London yearly is esti- 


mated at about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; of sheep about one million, of lambs 
about four hundred thousand, of calves three 
hundred thousand, of pigs about a quarter 
of a million, besides various other animals 
used as food. Considerable quantities of 
butchers’ meat have lately been imported 
from Scotland and the provinces to London, 
in addition to what is bought at Smithfield 
and the other markets. It is reckoned that 
about one million of pounds sterling per an- 
num is a fair computation of the value of 
live animals sold in Smithfield market alone. 
About eight hundred thousand gallons of 
milk are consumed in London annually, sup- 
plied by about ten thousand cows. It is 
said that nearly five hundred thousand 
pounds per annum are paid by milk retailers 
to cowkeepers for the produce of their cows, 
and that from the additional cent. per cent. 
added to the original cost of the produce, in- 
dependent of the loss caused by adulteration, 
the citizens of London pay nearly one mil- 
lion sterling for milk alone. Upwards of 
ten thousand acres of land are under cultiva- 
tion around the city, in order to supply the 
regular vegetable market; and about four 
thousand acres are devoted to the cultivation 
of fruits and flowers. Nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling are paid at 
market for garden stuffs, and upwards of 
four hundred thousand pounds for fruit alone; 
and when we take into consideration that 
the retailers advance the price of these more 
than two hundred per cent., we shall find 
that the Londoners disburse above. three 
millions of pounds yearly for esculent vege- 
tables. ‘The annual consumption of wheat 
in London is above one million quarters, 
each quarter containing eight Winchester 
bushels. About one million chaldrons of 
coals are consumed, each chaldron contain- 
ing thirty-six bushels, or one ton and a half. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels of ale and porter annually are brewed 
and sold in the city, each barrel containing 
thirty-six gallons. About twelve millions 
of gallons of spirituous liquors and com- 
pounds, about seventy thousand pipes of 
wine, about three millions of butter, and 
about thirty millions of pounds weight of 
cheese constitute the articles of general use. 
In Billingsgate market alone—that famous 
theatre of eloquent persons, who, from their 


dress and demeanour might be supposed to 
constitute a third sex—upwards of three 
hundred thousand tons of fish are annually 
disposed of, and nearly one hundred thou- 
sand pounds are paid for poultry during a 
season by the rich.—Hogg’s Weekly In- 
structor. 


Mr. Squier’s Discoveries in Cen- 
tral America. | 


An extract from a letter was read at 
the recent meeting of the Ethnological 
Society, from the Hon. E. George Squier, 
Minister of the United States to Central 
America, giving a brief account of some 
antiquarian researches in which he has 
been engaged. 

“ Although I have been much occu- 
pied with official business,”? says Mr. 
Squier, “I have, in the intervals which 
offered during the progress of my nego- 
tiations, and since their termination, 
been able to pay some attention to the 
antiquities of the country. I have suc- 
ceeded to an eminent degree in obtain- 
ing the confidence of ‘the Indians, and 
have secured some of their vocabularies, 
In fact, the Indian Pueblo of Subtiava 
has presented me a formal address, 
written in the aboriginal tongue, and 
would rise in arms to-morrow at my 
call. In presenting it, the spokesman 
exclaimed with startling emphasis, ‘ The 
Spaniards have had their feet on our 
necks very long; we hope the sons of 
Washington will overwhelm them as 
they have us; we hate them!’ It 
sounded strange to hear the Indian talk 
of Washington; but his name is familiar 
in every rancho, and ‘Hail! Sons of 
Washington,’ is a common salutation 
from bare footed mosos on the road. 
The Indians of Subtiava have dug up 
for me a number of their buried idols, 
and are now exhuming more. They 
impose but one condition, that I shall 
have no Spaniard with me when I go 
to see them, and shall keep the locali- 
ties secret. These idols, though much 
smaller, closely resemble those of Co- 
pan in workmanship, and were no doubt 
dedicated to the same or very similar 
purposes. I have eight in my posses- 
sion, ranging from five and a half to 
eight feet in height, and from four to 
five in circumference. The faces of 
most are mutilated—an evidence of the 
fanatical zeal of the early Spaniards, 
who waged a war of extermination 
upon the superstitions of the aborigi- 
nes. They did not, however, succeed 
in eradicating them; for they are blend- 
ed in a singular manner, and in no in- 
considerable proportion, with the Catho- 
lic rites imposed by the conquerors. 

Many an Indian, within the sound of 
the bells of the cathedral, offers his liba- 
tion of ¢isfe (ground parched corn, and 


sugar mixed with water,) to the gods 


of the fields for the success of his crops, 
and secretly burns gums from the forest 
before an earthen idol or a carved stone, 
carefully hidden from the scrutiny of the 
priests in some obscure corner of his hut. 
Upon these matters they, however, main- 
tain all the reserve of the Indians of the 
North, strengthened by fear of exposure 
to the rigours of the priesthood. Some 
of the statues to which I have referred, 
have the same elaborate head-dresses 
with others of Copan; one bears a 
shield upon his arm; another has a 
girdle, to which is suspended a head; 
and still another has rising above its 
head the sculptured jaws of an alliga- 
tor. All are very ancient, and the places 
of their deposit have been handed down 
from one generation to another. The 
fragments of many are to be found with- 
in a few miles of Leon, and there must 
originally have been a great number 
scattered over the country. Perhaps 
the most remarkable locality, with the 
exception of the Island of Ometepe in 
Lake Nicaragua, is the Island of Mo- 
motombita, in the Lake of Monagua. 
I paid a visit to this island early in July. 
It is a beautiful volcanic cone, rising 
with all the symmetry of a sugar-loaf 
from the midst of the lake. Before it 
towers the giant volcano of Momotom- 
bo, from the bare and blackened sum- 


‘mit of which still rises the smoke of 


internal fires. Momotombita is indeed 
a remarkable island, and the traveller 
who gazes upon it from the shore of the 
lake is not surprised to learn that under 
the shadows, and amidst the gloom of 
its dense forests, fringed by the stems 
of ages, stand the rude and frowning 
statues of the gods of aboriginal super- 
stition. 

Many of these have been removed, 
and are scattered over the country; and 
some, I believe, have been sent abroad. 
A number still remain; but the largest 
of all, I brought away with me at the 
cost of a day’s hard labour, and at great 
risk in passing fifteen miles upon the 
lake, in a gusty night, and a boat scarce 
able to sustain the great weight. This 
had resisted the exertions of twelve men 
on one occasion; after moving it a few 
rods, they had abandoned it in despair. 
The boatmen thought me mad, and 
crossed themselves devoutly, when I 
proposed to carry it away. They offer- 
ed prayers on the lake, and made vows. 
After breaking down one or two carts, 
I finally got it to this city in safety, and 
ship it with ten or a dozen more via 
Rialejo and Cape Horn for Washington. 
But to return. It seems that there were 
originally some thirty or forty of these 
statues, of various sizes, and more or 
less elaborately carved, arranged in one 
place, in the form of a square, all look- 
ing inwards. The dimensions of the 
square cannot now be ascertained, but 
the few remaining figures and frag- 
ments show that the statement is cor- 
rect. 

It is a singular fact, and another evi- 
dence of the prevalence in America of 
the doctrine of the two reciprocal prin- 
ciples of nature (the active and passive, 
male and female,) that these figures 
were represented, some as male and 
some asfemale. ‘The Indians of Hon- 
duras,’ says Herrara, ‘worshipped two 
images, male and female, which they 
call the great father and the great mo- 
ther,’ and of which, he says, a little fur- 
ther on, the sun and the moon were also 
representatives. I have heard of other 
localities, similar to this, which I pro- 
pose to visit, and shall therefore not re- 
peat what was told me concerning them. 

I must not, however, forget to men- 
tion that there has lately been discovered 
in the province of Vera Paz, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north-east of Guati- 
mala, buried in a dense forest, and far 
from any settlements, a ruined city sur- 
passing Copan or Palenque in extent 
and magnificence, and displaying a de- 
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gree of art to which none of the struc- 
tures of Yucatan can lay claim. The 
government of Guatimala sent a com- 
mission to examine it; but their investi- 
gations were soon interrupted by the 
civil commotions of the country, and 
they were only able to bring away some 
rude plans and imperfect drawings. I 
shall go there as soon as my duties will 
permit. I learn also of other interesting 
monuments near by, in Honduras and 
San Salvador, of which no public men- 
tion has yet been made. | shall pay all 
the attention I can, to these, although 
there is too much for one man to hope 
to do well. But‘ Here goes,’ notwith- 
standing !”—N. Y. Literary World. 


Arabic and Armenian Type. 

At the Fair of the American Institute 
were exhibited specimens of Arabic and 
Armenian type, from punches cut by 
Mr. Heman Hallock, of this city—the 
only type of the kind that have as yet 
been prepared in this country. ‘For al- 
most a century efforts have been made 
in Germany, France, and England, to 
prepare suitable type for the expres- 
sion of the Arabic language, but have, 
without exception, failed to give a good 
representation of the Arabic and Turk- 
ish manuscripts—the object aimed at by 
all. This circumstance has led to re- 
newed efforts, which, as is believed, 
have resulted successfully. It was ac- 
complished mainly through the efforts 
of Mr. Smith, of Beyrout, Syria, aided 
by the American Ambassadors and 
Consuls at Constantinople, Syria, and 
Egypt, in procuring a large number of 
manuscript patterns, designed for teach- 
ing the art of hand-writing in that cha- 
racter, drawn by the most experienced 
Turkish masters. A series of patterns 
were then produced, on a large scale, 
which were transferred to the face of 
-the steel punches by the help of a pan- 
tograph of peculiar construction, and 
thus a series of founts have been made, 
or are in progress, perfectly imitating 
the manuscripts. We learn that two 
of them are in successful operation at 
Beyrout, and three others are in diffe- 
rent stages of forwardness, for the same 
Y. Journal of Commerce. 


— 


Remarkable Accident. 


At Whitehaven, England, recently, 
-a little girl was crushed to death by a 
locomotive which dashed into her fa- 
ther’s house. The circumstances are 
thus related in the report of the in- 
quest: — “Shortly after leaving St. 
Bee’s the train had to descend an in- 
cline of something like twelve feet 
into the town, and there being a hoar 
frost upon the rails, which rendered 
them very slippery, and caused the train 
to go much faster than usual, the en- 
gine-driver attempted to reverse the 
engine, which is done by fixing a par- 
ticular handle in acatch. The handle, 
however, slipped back several times 
out of its place, until on nearing the 
station at Whitehaven, seeing that an 
accident was almost inevitable, the 
brakes were put on, and the driver once 
more attempted to reverse the engine, 
but in doing so the engine got four 
strokes forward, and passing the station 
ran through the outer wall of the house 
of Mr. Pennington, and through an- 
other wall into his back parlour. The 
little girl, Jane Pennington, was at the 
time sitting singing in the kitchen, when 
the engine passed over her, much mu- 
tilating her, and causing immediate 
death. The engine, on dashing into 
the parlor, knocked the fire-grate out of 
its place, throwing the burning con- 
tents over the forehead and breast of a 
little boy, John Pennington, eight years 
old, the occupier’s son, who, however, 
is likely to recover, though he will, in 
all probability, bear the marks for life.”’ 


— 


Science Begetting Science. 

To the reflective mind human science 
presents this singular aspect :—Whilst 
the speculative reason of man continu- 
ally seeks after unity, strives to see the 
many in the one—as the Platonist would 
express himself—or, as we should rather 
say, Strives to resolve the multiplicity 
» of phenomena into a few ultimate causes, 
so as to create for itself a@ whole, some 
rounded system which the intellectual 
vision can embrace ; the discoveries of 


to realize this end, do in fact, at every 
stage, increase the apparent complexity 
of the phenomena. The new agencies, 
or causes, which are brought to light, 
if they explain what before was anoma- 
lous and obscure, become themselves 
the source of innumerable difficulties 
and conjectures. Each discovery stirs 
more questions than it sets at rest. 
What, on its first introduction, promised 
to explain so many things, is found, on 
further acquaintance, to have added but 
one more to the inexplicable factsaround 
us. With each step, also, in our in- 
quiry, the physical agents that are re- 
vealed to us become more subtle, more 
calculated to excite and to elude our 
curiosity. Already, half our science is 
occupied with matter that is invisible. 
From time to time some grand gener- 
alization is proposed—eleciricity is now 
the evoked spirit which is to help us 
through our besetting difficulties—but 
fast as the theory is formed, some new 
fact emerges that will not range itself 
within it; the cautious thinker steps 
back, and acknowledges that the effort 
is as yet premature. It always will be 
premature.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LOVE THY MAKER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 
Love thy Maker, let love be 
Duty and delight to thee. 
When the day breaks o’er the hill, 
At the sunset hour so still, 
Let each living creature share 
Thy warm love, and be thy care, 
That whate’er thine eye may see 
Shall form a link ’twixt heaven and thee. 
Find thy home in every land: 
Give each man a brother’s hand, 
And let each mourning spirit see 
The lasting claim it has on thee. 
Grant help where’er it may avail ; 
Sympathy, if help should fail ; 
Solace to each pining heart, _ 
To the wavering strength impart. 
Then, my heart, thy bliss shall be 
Like a stream, that full and free, 
Ere its ocean home appears 
Many a way-worn wanderer cheers. 


science, by which it hopes and strives 


LINES 
Composed during the Eclipse of the Moon, 
12, 

The following lines, from the pen of a 
Pittsburgher, now resident in the South, 
possess so much true poetry and good sen- 
timent, that we transfer them to our columns 
with pleasure, at the request of a relative of 
the author. 

Fair Moon! how many watchful eyes 
Are turned to scan thy disk obscure ! 
As dim and dimmer grow the skies, 
Faint and more faint our view descries 
Thine orb that late our gaze allured; 
Onward the creeping shadow steals, 
An edge—a half—the whole conceals. 


Yet while I view that gathering shade, 
I call to mind a distant scene, 

Where the tall locusts fill the glade, 
And flowering vines with skill are made 
The white embowered cot to screen ; 

I seem to see, though far I roam, 

That humble spot my heart calls home. 


_ I see—I see—the group that stand 
Before my father’s cottage door ; 
The old red telescope, from hand 
To hand, is passing round the band, 
As they in turn the moon explore. 
With no such aid that group I see— 
Love views them all by memory. 


My grey-haired sire, my mother there, 
My sisters clustering at the gate, 
_ My little nephew’s earnest air, 
Each well-known brow upturned and bare, 
As though they read the scroll of fate :— 
I see them all, and know that they 
Do speak of one that’s far away. 


And ah! how like that darkening sphere, 

Do fade our dreams of brightest birth, 

Tho’ bathed in Heaven’s own light they were, 
Slowly they pale before the drear 

And dull and intercepting earth. 

The world that youthful fancy drew 

So bright, alas! has faded too. 

Would we could cast the doubts aside, 
That o’er our path their shadows throw, 
Even as yon orb’s returning tide 

Of light, breaks from the glooms that hide 
Its brightness from the world below ; 

But no!—our sole bright hope must be 

A shadowless eternity. — R 


AGRICULTURAL. 


To PrEvENT Mitk SourING DURING A 
TuHunvER Storm.—We have heard great 
complaints from dairy women, about their 
milk getting sour during a thunder storm, 
although perfectly sweet a short time pre- 
vious. The following plans, suggested by 
a correspondent, will prevent this in a great 
degree. All the pans containing the milk, 
ought to be placed upon non-conductors of 
electricity, such as blocks of baked wood, 
pieces of glass, or wood that has been well 
painted and varnished. ‘The following are 
most easily provided :—Bees-wax, feathers, 
and woollen cloth are also non-conductors, 
but inconvenient to be used. All these arti- 
cles will insulate the pans, and prevent the 
electric fluid from entering, which is the 
cause of acidity; or is, in fact, the princi- 
ple of acidity itself. If glass basins were 
substituted for tin pans, the plan would be 
better still, and there would then be no ne- 
cessity for the practice suggested above. 
The glass would preserve the milk much 
longer sweet than pans, and the acid would 
have no effect upon it. We are not aware 
of any acid that has the least impression on 
glass, except the fluoric acid. All iron ves- 
sels, or vessels compounded of iron, as tin 
pans, attract the heat very readily, and, of 
course, sour the milk; and such is the affin- 
ity of iron for an acid, that we doubt much 
if it is ever washed out entirely. Iron ves- 
sels, we are confident, are the very worst 
that could be used for the purpose; they 
are even inferior to wood. 


Tue Eversearinc Raspserry. — This 
celebrated sort has excited many inquiries, 
and has perhaps been overpraised. The 
common American Black Raspberry or 
Black-cap, is a valuable kind, and especial- 
ly adapted to some of the lighter soils, 
where the Antwerps succeed but imperfect- 
ly. ‘The superiority of the Everbearing 
over this, is pointed out in the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a very experienced 
cultivator:—“It is only a variety of our 


wild blatk raspberry, which, in very rich 


. ground, sends up suckers through summer 


and autumn, flowering and fruiting the same 
season—exactly as the last year’s stems 
produce bearing shoots on the common 
kind. The quantity of fruit, however, 
must be very limited; and coming at a 
time when our finest kinds are in season, I 
consider it of little value. Other persons, 
however, may think differently. The ever- 
bearing Alpine strawberry, I think, is pre- 
cisely a parallel case, for 1 presume this 
strawberry is not a new species,” 


Foop ror Povttry.—Boil up a quantity 
of onions in water. When the onions become 
soft, mash them up, and with the water stir 
in Indian corn meal till sufficiently thick to 
give out to the hens and chickens when 
cool. ‘They will eat it, and not a louse will 
be found on them twenty-four hours after, 
and they will cease to infest their roosting 
places after. We made a trial of the above 
remedy late last fall, and have not been trou- 
bled with lice since. 


Rats.—lIt is mentioned for the benefit of 
planters and others annoyed with rats, that 
they may be kept from doing injury to grain, 
&c. by the use of the common elder bush. 
Break off boughs from the growing bush 
and scatter them around outside of the grain 
heaps, and no rat will trouble the premises. 
‘I'he discoverer was much annoyed by the 
creatures before he tried the plan. 


Comrorts.—The female edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Visitor, in reeommend- 
ing comfortable and cheap furniture for farm- 
ers’ houses, in the form of settees or lounges, 
makes the fellowing remarks: —“I can tell 
no reason why rich folks, who do not work, 
should have all the comforts of life, while 
any one who pleases might have a good 
share of them by only thinking of it! I 
have many a time gone into the houses of 
rich farmers, when [ thought their best room 
was not half as comfortable looking as their 
barn. Here one could find a nice place to 
loll and rest on the hay and straw; but 
there, there was nothing but bare benches 
and chairs to sit on, bolt upright.” 


Husk Beps.—Now, the husking season, 
is the time to secure the best and most dura- 
ble sort of under-beds. All the inner husks 
of the corn should be saved for this pur-. 
pose. True, it takes a great many to make 
a bed, but when oncé the sack is filled, it is 
a bed for life, and is the lightest and softest 
thing of the kind that any one could desire. 


The husks curl up as they become dry, and 


never mat down afterwards. Moreover, no 
insects ever lodge in them, as vermin do in 
straw. ‘They are perfectly cleanly; being 


| of a tough and strong texture they will not 


wear out for years. We regard a good husk 
bed cheap at five dollars. We had all of 
ours filled fifteen years ago, and they are at 
this day as good as new.— Gospel Banner. 


To Prevent Horses Orr.— 
When the Icelanders ride two. or more to- 


_ gether on horseback, and wish to dismount 


and leave their horses for any length of time, 
they tie the head of one horse to the tail of 
the other, and the head of the second to the 
tail of the fornfer. In this reversed condi- 
tion they can make no progress, and if they 
move at all they can only go in a circle. 


DuraBitiry or Rev Crpar.—We have 


heard of an old farmer, who, when asked | 
how he knew that cedar posts would “ last 

for ever,” sgid he had frequently tried the | 
experiment. Some may doubt his assertion, 

yet its lasting powers have been found to 

exceed a long life-time. At the head of one 

of the graves in Old St. Mary’s, Maryland, 

there stands a cedar slab, which, as the in- 

scription indicates, was placed there in 1717, 

and is still perfectly sound. 


Planetary System as it ig now 
Understood. 

Sir J. Herschell has lately expressed 
his opinion, that it is impossible any 
longer to attempt the explanation of the 
movements of all the heavenly bodies 
by simple attraction, as understood in 
the Newtonian theory—these comets, 
with their trains perversely turned from 
the sun deranging sadly our systematic 
views. Nor are there (writes Hum- 
boldt) any constant relations between 
the distances of the planets from the 
central body round which they revolve, 
and their absolute magnitudes, densi- 
ties, times of rotation, eccentricities, and 
inclinations of orbit and of axis. We 
find Mars, though more distant from 
the sun than either the earth or Venus, 
inferior to them in magnitude; Saturn 
is less than Jupiter, and yet much larger 
than Uranus. The zone of the telesco- 
pic planets, which are so inconsiderable 
in point of volume, viewed in the series 
of distances commencing from the sun, 
comes next before Jupiter, the greatest 
in size of all the planetary bodies. Re- 
markable as is the small density of all 
the colossal planets which are furthest 
from the sun, yet neither in this respect 
can we recognize any regular succes- 
sion. Uranus appears to be denser 
than Saturn, and (though the inner 
group of planets differ but little from 
each other in this particular) we find 
both Venus and Mars less dense than 
the earth, which is situated between 
them. The time of rotation increases, 
on the whole, with increasing solar dis- 
tance, but yet it is greater in Mars than 
in the earth, and in Saturn than in Ju- 
piter. After other remarks of the same 
character, he adds:—“ The planetary 
system, in its relation of absolute mag- 
nitude, relative position of the axis, 
density, time of rotation, and different 
degrees of eccentricity of the orbits, has, 
to our apprehension, nothing more of 
natural necessity than the relative dis- 
tribution of land and water on the sur- 
face of our globe, the configuration of 
continents, or the elevation of mountain 
chains. No general law, in these re- 
spects, is discoverable either in the re- 
gions of space or in the irregularities of 
the crust of the earth.”’ 


Richerand observes :—“ The exciting 
causes to which our organs are subject 
during the day, tend progressively to 
increase their action. The throbbings 
of the heart, for instance, are more fre- 
quent at night than inthe morning: and 
this action, gradually accelerated, would 
soon be carried to such a degree of ac- 
tivity as to be inconsistent with life, 
if its velocity were not moderated at in- 
tervals by the recurrence of sleep.”’ 


The Velocity of Electrical Waves. 


Some ingenious experiments have 
been performed at the Cincinnati Obser- 
vatory, in connection with the magne- 
tic telegraph, to ascertain if there be any 
sensible time occupied in the transmis- 
sion of the wave or current of electrici- 
ty between the two points where rela- 
tive longitudes are required. If there 
be a sensible velocity, it must involve 
a correction for the difference of longi- 
tude as determined by star signals pass- 
ed along the waves or through the 
ground by electrical currents between 
the two observatories. Thus far, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell says, all results tend to 
the conclusion that there is no sensible 
wave time. Other methods may lead 
to a different conclusion. Experiments 
performed some months since, by Mr. 
Walker, led that gentleman to believe 
he had detected and measured a wave 
time. The subject is interesting, and 
now becomes important as an element 
in the determination of longitudes by 
the magnetic telegraph. 


JHE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK.— The 
Christian’s Daily Walk in Holy Security and 
Peace, by Henry Scudder, late Minister of Colling- 
born Ducis, in Wiltshire, England. 12:mo, pp. 342, 
price, half calf, 624 cents. 

This is an old work revived. It has the recom. 
mendation of the great Dr. Owen, as a book which 
he had read once and again with pleasure and 
profit; and Richard Baxter says of it, ** 1 remember 
not any book which is written to be the daily com. 
panion of Christians, to guide them in the practice 
of a holy life, which I prefer to this. I am sure, none 
of my own.” Just published and for sale by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 265 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

nov ]0—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
The December number of Sartain’s Magazine 
will be issued on about the 15th inst. and will con- 
tain original contributions by thirty-four different 
authors and twenty varied embellishments. Among 
the engravings is a superb picture of Luther amidst 
his Family at Wittemberg on Christmas Eve, 1536. 
(The Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. illastrates the en- 
graving by an article in his usual happy style.) 
My Brothers, a sweet mezzotinto; The Rustic 
Wreath, also a mezzotinto; Portraits of the three 
celebrated expelled Wesleyan Ministers; a Portrait 
of the Rev. Baptist Noel; besides fourteen other 
engravings. 

A single copy of this extraordinary number can 
be obtained for twenty-five cents, or persons who 
wish to distribute Christmas presents to their 
friends, by remitting one dollar, will be supplied 

with six numbers. Address, 

JOHN SARTAIN & Co. Philadelphia. 
nov 10—3t 


N° BOOKS — Bultimore Depository, No. 2 
Franklin Buildings, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Just received, Memoirs of the late Rev. Dr. Green; 
Institutes of Theology, by Rev. Dr. Chalmers, vol. 
I.; Vol. VII. of his Posthumous Works; Pastoral 
Recollections, by the Rev. S. K. Kollock, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D.; Alex- 
ander’s History of African Colonization; Newton's 
Cardiphonia, or the Utterance of the Heart, by the 
Rev. John Newton: The Pastor’s Wife, a Memoir 
of Mrs. Sherman, by her husband ; Opie on Lying; 
Sermons by the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D.; 
Catechism on the Government and Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church; Complete Works of Henry 
Kirke White, with his Life by Robert Southey; Book 
of Private Devotions, chiefly from the Writings of 
Hannah More; Fire-side Miscellany and Young 
People’s Encyclopedia, by D. Mead; History of the 
Puritans and Pilgrims. All the standard Works by 
private publishers received as soon as issued. Also 
those issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, by the American Tract Society, and the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. nov 3—3t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Private Boarding at 
No. 118 South Fourth street, above Spruce, 
Philadelphia, by Mrs. Insice and Mrs. Fisk. 
oct 20—4t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young man, @ 
graduate of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, is 
desirous to engage in teaching. A situation in a 
Classical School would be preferred. Satisfuetory 
recommendation as to character and scholarship 
will be given if desired. He is prepared to enter on 
his duties immediately. Address J. W. R., Fair- 
field, Adams county, Pennsylvania. nov 3—3t* 


all 13 vols. folio, and a very superior set. 


ERY WHITE HONEY.—Very White Honey 
in the Comb, from Herkimer county, New 
York, in small boxes neatly put up at 25 cents per 
pound; new White Wheat Rechester Flour, the 
very best, in every respect, in market; Teas of 
every grade and price ; Coffee in small bags; Sugars 
of every kind, as low as at any other store; the 
choicest Fancy Groceries, such as Canton Ginger, 
Olive Oil, fresh, imported, and pure, Sauces, Ketch- 
ups, Pickles, Extracts Vanilla, Almonds, &c.; and 
every article in our line, which we warrant to be of 
the finest quality and at the lowest price. We will 
carefully and neatly pack up all goods for the coun- 
try, and send them‘to the Railroad Depot, Steam. 
boat, or Hotel, free of charge. 
COLTON & Co. 
Family Grocers, South-west corner of Sixth and 
oct 27—3t Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


EW ILLUSTRATED WORKS.—George 8, 
Appleton, No. 164 Chestnut street, Philadel: 

ia, has just published The Sacred Poets of Eng- 
nd and America, from the earliest to the present 
time, edited by Rufus W. Griswold, illustrated with 
ten fine steel engravings, a new improved edition, 1 
vol. 8vo. Both the editor and the publishers have 


‘shown great and good taste in getting up this beau. 


tiful volume, and it cannot fail to command an ex- 
tensive sale. The illustrative engravings are in the 
finest style of the art, and each of the numerous spe- 
cimens is introduced with a brief biographical 
sketch, which greatly adds to the value of the work. 
It is one of the most beautiful gift books that a 
father can present to his daughter, a brother to his 
sister, or a husband to his wife. 

Poems, by Amelia, (Mrs. Welby, of Kentucky,) 
a new and enlarged edition, illustrated with original 
designs by Wier, 1 vol. square 8vo, beautifully 
printed. ‘These poems exhibit great impressibility 
and ardour of imagination, chastened by purity of 
taste and delicacy of feeling. The thoughts are 
generally exalted, the language beautiful, and the 
melody of the rhyme, for the most part, perfect. 

Home Recreation, a collection of Tales of Peril 
and Adventure, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 
&c. a new book for young readers, by Grandfather 


Merriman, with numerous coloured plates, 1 vol. 


16mo, cloth 874 cents. nov 3—31* 
-ENRY’S COMMENTARY. — Six Votumes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy o 
all Protestant Denominations. BarrineTon & 
Hasweit, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me: 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, — 
Alexander, D.D, The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do, 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

—> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—No. 9 South side of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia.—Rrv. G. Man. 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, psy Jersey,) Principal.—T his Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia. ‘The course of in. 
struction is thorough, and embraces all the branches 
usually pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 
he year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep- 
tember and February respectively. 

‘Terms.— Board and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. Tuition forday scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session; Middle Class, $30 per Ses- 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. extra. 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of William S. Martien, Noi 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of. the Princi- 
pal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelphia. sep 8—tf 


AMES R.. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9Y1 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester — 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Duteh, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


RAVELLING AGENTS WANTED — For 
Woodwoerth’s Youth's Cabinet, one of the best 

and most popular Magazines of its class in America. 
—To gentlemen who ess the qualifications of 
good agents, the publisher will offer terms which 
cannot fail to secure a handsome income. Appli- 
cants for the agency are required to produce respon- 
sible testimonials as to character and general effi- 
ciency, and to invest the sum of twenty dollars in 
bound volumes of the work, which sell readily at a 
large advance. The Cabinet is not sectarian in its 
character, and is equally popular among all denomi- 
nations, and in every part of the Union. Price of 
the Magazine, $1 ; of the bound volumes, each, $1.25. 
From fifty to rigs ys gentlemen, in addition to 
those now in the field, can be profitably employed in 
different sections of the United States. Now is the 
best time to obtain subscriptions for the new volume. 
The initial number, beautifully embellished, will be 
sent to agents gratis, in advance of its publication. 
Full particulars respecting the agency will be given 


on inquiry. Apply immediately (if by letter, post- 
paid,) to D. A. WOODWORTH, Pablisher, 
nov 10—4t* 135 Nassau street, New York. 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The eheiénia Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment ou 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 765 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subseriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—tf 


HEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE—WNo. 
36 North Sixth, between Market and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia.—Where is for sale, at greatly 
reduced prices, a choice collection of new and old 
Theological Books, including many works that are 
rare and valuable, among which are to be found the 
fullowing:—Critici Sacri, 9 vols. folio, best edition, 
bound in vellum. Thesauras Theologicus Philologi- 
cus, 2 vols. folio, vellam. Thesaurus Novus, Theo- 
logicus Philologicus, 2 vols. folio, vellum, making in 
Bloom. 
field’s Critical Digest of Sacred Annotations on the 
New Testament, 8 vols. octavo, London. Owen’s 
Great Commentary on Hebrews, 4 vols. London. 
Witsius on the Economy of the Covenants, 2 vols. 
Pool’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, a choice 
copy. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Novum Testamen- 
tum, 5 vols. Burder’s Oriental Customs, 2 vols. 
calf, gjlt, very neat. Burder’s Oriental Literature, 
2 vols. calf, gilt, very neat. Abbott’s Exposition of 
Jonah, 1 vol. 8vo, new edition. Winer’s Idioms of 
the Language of the New Testament. Jahn’s In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. Vitringa’s Ob- 
servationes Sacre, 2 vols. 4to, very searce. Light- 
foot’s Complete Works, 10 vols. 8vo, best edition. 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes. Hawker’s 
Works, complete in 10 vols, 8vo, fine copy. And 
very many other standard Works, too numerous to 
mention in a single advertisement, but to be seen 
and had at the Cheap Bookstore of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
| No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
Books bought or exchanged. sep 22—3 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT ' 
No. 142 Chestnut Street, South side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may | 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
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